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This is what happened when racial segregation 
was abolished in the Charleston Navy Yard 


Negroes Now Eat 


Upstairs 






















NHE ending of segregation in 
the Charleston, S. C., Navy 
yard cafeteria was page one 

hews in Charleston. A newsreel of 

he event was shown in South Caro- 


lina theaters and possibly other 
southern cities. 
The Washington Bureau _ this 


Mmonth [November 9 NAACP board 
A)meeting | devotes its entire written 
: teport to a discussion of the elimina- 
Mition of racial segregation at the 
mCharleston Yard. We are doing this 
because the situation may be an 
indication of what will happen in 
the South when segregation is elim- 
inated in other more extensive as- 
pects of community life. As of 
Monday, October 19, the Charleston 
yard ended segregation in its cafe- 
teria. Previously, segregation in the 
aceo Sifhuse of drinking fountains had been 
Christ | abandoned by the Navy on Septem- 
by the ata a a ; 

inson, {ber 15. The Yard has not yet elim- 
-chair- \inated segregation in restroom facili- 
ifornia} ties, although, it is anticipated that 
this will be done in the near future. 


CLARENCE MITCHELL is director 
crisis }of the NAACP Washington Bureau. 
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By Clarence Mitchell 


On the first day of integration a 
crowd of whites blocked the entrance 
to the cafeteria. Colored employees 
were formerly confined to the first 
floor of the building and whites used 
the second floor. Also, industrial em- 
ployees of the Yard eat at 12:00 
noon and clerical employees eat at 
12:30. Most of those in the crowd 
were industrial workers and they pre- 
vented other whites from entering the 
cafeteria by shouting and insulting 
them. However, newspaper reports 
said that the crowd was in a joking 
mood. At 12:30 the “industrials” 
went back to work and the white 
clerical employees used the cafeteria 
in numbers approximating the nor- 
mal crowd. Fifteen colored employ- 
ees used the upper floor formerly re- 
served for whites. They sat at sepa- 
ate tables. 

Thaddeus G. Fraser, an employee 
at the Yard, initiated action against 
segregation and he was supported in 
his effort by the Washington Bureau. 

This article was originally the report of 

the NAACP Washington Bureau to the 


NAACP board of directors meeting in New 
York City on November 9, 1953. 
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He has provided us with a chronolo- 
gical report on what happened when 
segregation ended in the cafeteria. It 
is as follows: 

“Tuesday (20th), about 600 to 
700 spectators gathered immediately 
after the whistle blew for dinner, all 
white. Since, I understand that the 
captain of the Yard returned and 
called a meeting of the masters, and 
must have informed them that peo- 
ple entering the cafeteria must not 
be interfered with. This message had 
been passed along to the white work- 
ers, and on this day, though a greater 
number assembled, they were orderly, 
and did in no way interfere with 
anyone. 


OFFicERS IN EVIDENCE 


“There were many naval officers 
and many police officers in evidence 
this day, and all through the rest of 
the week. Approximately 40 Ne- 
groes ate this day upstairs. The white 
industrial workers fell off to about 
20, with about 30 white clerical 
workers. About 100 colored workers 
also congregated after they ate their 
dinner. 

“Wednesday (21st), the crowd of 
spectators fell off to about 400. The 
spectators are always industrial work- 
ers. The white industrials still boycott 
the cafeteria, only about 20 indus- 
trials, and about 60 clericals using 
the facilities this day. An official pic- 
ture was taken of the crowd today. 
A few white women appeared in the 
crowd of spectators today. Everyone 
is peaceful, but everyone is also very 
tense. There’s no fault to be found 
with cafeteria service at anytime. 

“Thursday (22nd), only about 300 
spectators today. No disorder what- 
ever. Lots of officers still in evidence. 
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drop in 


Approximately 60 Negroes ate up-|' 
) in a la 


stairs, approximately 75 whites, 
mostly clericals, ate. Boycott still on. cee 
Tenseness slightly relaxed today. ithe de 

“Friday (23rd), about 100 Ne-| “Zhe 
groes ate upstairs, The colored people |2t ©! 
seem to be taking the situation in |kMOW, 
stride. Not overdoing nor shy. About }/ina, is 
20 white industrials, and about 80 {the U.1 
white clericals. This being pay day, | Richar 
and everyone going to cash their | membe 
checks, only about 150 congregated Affairs 
today.” : Genera 

The Charleston News and Courier | Charle: 
interpreted the action of the 15 col- | Ure * 
ored employees who ate on the first | that in 
day as a move to force white people stantly 
to eat with colored at the same ta-| the U1 
bles. In an editorial on October 21} War. I 
the News and Courier said: “Al-|a1d M 
though in the past equal dining facil- also, al 
ities had been provided for whites that th 
and Negroes, there had been no inte-j_ “He! 
gration of the races at mealtime— ford tc 
which apparently is one of the goals which 
of the National Association for the | state a 
Advancement of Colored People.” discuss 
; 





DIRECTOR’S LETTER think 
luxury 
unfair 
the coi 


The Washington bureau answered 
this editorial in a letter which was 
prominently published promptly in 
the Courier on October 27. The text 
of the Director’s letter is as follows: 

“It is interesting to note that al- 
though your editorial took the col- 
ored people to task for eating at dif- 
ferent tables and did not say any- 
thing about the large number of 
whites who imposed their will on 
fellow workers by congregating at 
the building’s only entrance. Your 
own news story of October 20 states 
‘the second shift, apparently unaware 
of the earlier disturbance, ate as 
usual.’ Thus it would appear that the 
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drop in the use of the cafeteria could 
in a large part be attributed to the 
n, |Presence of a derisive crowd using 
_ }the deadly weapon of ridicule. 

Ne-| “The state of South Carolina does 
ople {NOt eXist in a vacuum. As you well 
1 in |know, the governor of South Caro- 
sout jlina, is representing this country at 

go {the U.N. and Congressman James P. 
day, |Richards of your state is the ranking 
heir; member of the House of Foreign 
ated | Affairs Committee. You also invited 
General Mark Clark to come to 
irier | Charleston to head The Citadel. I am 
col- |sure General Clark could tell you 
first that in Korea the Communists con- 
ople | stantly used racial discrimination in 
the United States as a weapon of 
war, I am sure that Governor Byrnes 
and Mr. Richards are aware of this 
also, although they might not admit 
that they are. 

“Hence, South Carolina cannot af- 
ford to have patterns of segregation 
which make any person from your 
state appear ridiculous in a world 


ES on human rights. Even if 


up- 
ites, 
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there are people in the state who 
think they can afford the dubious 
luxury of racial segregation, it is 
unfair for them to make the rest of 
the country suffer for their myopia.” 


EMPLOYEE LETTER 


A letter from Mr. Charles H. 
Monson, a white employee at the 
Yard appeared in the Courier on 
October 24. The text is as follows: 

“When I first came to Charleston 
last February, it was with the pre- 
advised knowledge of the racial sit- 
uation in the South . and with 
much additional advice on how to 
get along in relation to it. Being a 
native Californian and unfamiliar 
with the issue as it now stands, I 
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came with a firm determination not 
to involve myself or argue my views 
in the matter. After all, I hadn’t been 
out of the state 20 years... so I 
made the trip with an open mind, 
deciding to keep my mouth shut and 
my eyes and ears open so that I 
might gain a firsthand impression of 
this so-called ‘problem.’ 

“So far I’ve withheld comment and 
put off writing this, but the article 
on page one October 20 headed 
‘Non-Segregated Dining Cuts Navy 
Yard Cafeteria Trade’ made it im- 
possible to keep my views to myself 
any longer. 

“I was brought up in a neighbor- 
hood which was composed of a fair 
number of Negro families; I went to 
school and church with their chil- 
dren—all with the child’s uncon- 
cerned outlook. I grew up with that 
same attitude, remembering my 
father’s advice ‘Judge a person for 
what he is, and not for the color of 
his skin or shape of his eyes.’ 

“So you have a problem out here. 
I doubt it, but let’s examine the issue 
squarely. You shove your Negro 
population to the rear of your buses, 
segregate them in your theatres, ball 
parks, and by social pressure, gen- 
erally force them into the slum dis- 
tricts (and some I’ve seen here can’t 
be any worse than those of Los An- 
geles or San Francisco; which is 
comparable to some of the best pig- 
Sties I’ve seen) .. . and to what end? 
I fail to see what you think you’re 
solving by all this, and haven’t had 
anyone yet explain it to me to any 
degree of satisfaction. 

“As for this asinine demonstration 
put on by some of the ‘superior’ 
whites at the Navy Yard, nothing 
would please me more than to learn 
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at a future date that some of them 
fainted at their workbenches from 
acute and prolonged malnutrition.” 


PUBLISHER COMMENTS 


A few other South Carolina pub- 
lishers commented on this incident 
and one editorial appeared in the An- 
derson Independent on October 24: 

“Segregation ended in the cafete- 
ria at the Charleston Navy Yard 
Monday. 

“Nothing of this kind was tried 
during the Roosevelt administrations. 

“President Truman didn’t seek to 
intermingle the races at Navy Yard 
eating places. 

“It remained for President Eisen- 
hower to order the end of segrega- 
tion at the Navy Yard. 

“When Candidate Ike spoke in 
Columbia, after a glowing introduc- 
tion by Gov. James F. Byrnes, he 
overlooked telling the people he 
planned to end segregation in the 
Navy Yard. The governor didn’t 
have a word to say about it either. 

“Wonder if the ‘Ike Boys’ here- 
abouts—tackers up of signs, distrib- 
utors of GOP propaganda, etc.— 
are happy now that their President 
has chased white people out of 
Navy Yard cafeterias so Negroes 
may eat there?” 

This provoked a reply from the 
Charleston News and Courier in an 
editorial on October 26, It was as 
follows: 

“The News and Courier, like the 
Anderson Independent, opposed the 
forced mixture of races in eating 
places. But the record should be set 
straight. 

“President Roosevelt, by his Exec- 
utive Order No. 8802, prohibited 
‘discrimination’ in the the employ- 
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ment of workers in defense indus- 
tries or by the Government. This 


set the whole pattern for what has 


followed. 

“President Truman ended separa- 
tion of the races in the armed forces. 
Long before President Eisenhower 
took office, whites and Negroes were 
eating in the same mess halls and 
sleeping in the same barracks. 

“Under President Truman, 
government successfully backed legal 
action which required many white 
graduate schools to admit Negroes. 
The Truman administration also 
backed action to force ALL public 
schools to mix the races and to force 
EVERY SINGLE EMPLOYER in 
the country to mix the races, 

“White Fair Dealers in the South 
accuse Mr. Eisenhower of being 
pro-Negro, Fair Dealers in the North 
accuse Mr. Eisenhower of being 
anti-Negro—since he would not sup- 
port the FEPC. The Fair Dealers 
can’t have it both ways at once.” 

The record should also include a 
letter from a colored woman which 
was published in the News and 
Courier on the same day that the 
Washington Bureau’s letter appeared. 
One of the disturbing “quotes” in 
this letter is as follows: 


DISTURBING QUOTATION 


“I have read about the non-segre- 
gated cafeteria at the Navy Yard 
and the thing that aroused my in- 
terest most is the fact that those 14 
or 15 Negroes dispersed themselves 
about the room occupying some 14 
of the eight-place tables in the dining 
hall. 

“What those white employees did 
was no more than what I, personally, 

(Continued on page 638) 
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KIVIE KAPLAN (right) of the board of the NAACP Legal Defense and Educa- 

tional Fund congratulates Carl Chandler upon the latter's election by 275 white 

co-workers to the Profit Sharing Advisory Committee of the Ayer, Massachusetts, 

tannery of the Colonial Tanning Company (which Mr. Kaplan directs), nationally 
known for its profit sharing plan. 
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Good News 


Dr. Rupert Searcy of Cleveland, Mississippi, is featured in the November 
3 issue of Look magazine. Dr. Searcy is one of ten Negro physicians trained 
under Mississippi's plan for training doctors for rural practice. 


* * * 


“A Negro Doctor Wins-Over a Southern Town,” in the October 24 issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post, is the story of Dr. James Dickey, who recently 
was named the “outstanding citizen” of Taylor, Texas. 


* * * 


Magistrate J. Amos Harris won a six-year term in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
2 


vania, on November 3, running fifth among the seven successful Republican 
candidates. Mr. Harris is presently the only Negro magistrate in Philadelphia. 


* * * 


Vic Power and Elston Howard, natives of San Juan, Puerto Rico, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, respectively, were among eight minor league players 
called up by the New York Yankees in October, Power is a first-baseman and 
out-fielder; Howard, a catcher who has been shifted to the outfield. These 
are the first Negro players called up by the Yanks. 


* * ® 


Louis Gossett of New York City, who will be 18 next May, is starring 
in “Take a Giant Step,” now playing at the Lyceum Theatre, New York City. 
This is Negro author Louis Peterson’s first produced play and Gossett’s first 
appearance on the Broadway stage. _ 


* * * 


John B. King of Brooklyn, New York, is co-winner with Joseph Morrow 
of Stamford, Connecticut, of the James J. Hoey Award given annually by the 
Catholic Interracial Council ‘of New York City to a white and a Negro 
Catholic who have made outstanding contributions in the field of interracial 
justice. Mr. King is the first Negro to hold the post of assistant superintendent 
of schools on the New York Board of Education. 


* * * 


Capt. George Redding was advanced in October to the rank of deputy 
inspector in the New York City Police Department by Police Commissioner 
George P. Monaghan. Fifty-two-year-old Mr. Redding, who has twice been 
commended for excellent police work, is the first New York City policeman 
to attain the rank of deputy inspector. 

* 


* * 
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= Some ways in which the South might react to the impending 
U. S. Supreme Court decision in the five school cases 


Segregation vs. 
Integration 


By Guy B. Johnson 


HE Supreme Court of the 
l} United States is about to make 
a momentous decision on the 
question of the constitutionality of 
compulsory segregation in the public 
schools. This decision may precipi- 
tate a grave crisis in the relations of 
the races in the South. It behooves 
us all, therefore, to understand the 
possible consequences of the court’s 
decision and to be prepared to act 
with wisdom and_ intelligence in 
whatever crisis may arise. 
In the South today there is a great 
uneasiness over the imminent threat 
to the legal structure of compulsory 


segregation in the public schools. 
Last December the United States 


Supreme Court heard arguments on 
this question. Five cases, sponsored 
by the NAACP on behalf of the 
parents of Negro school children in 





DR. GUY B. JOHNSON is a member 
of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology at the University of North 
Carolina and the author of many books 
and articles in the field of race rela- 
tions and sociology. 
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South Carolina, Virginia, Delaware, 
Kansas, and the District of Colum- 
bia were before the Court on appeal. 
The cases were consolidated for the 
purpose of the hearing. The NAACP 
argued through counsel] that even 
though the separate Negro schools 
were equal to white schools, segrega- 
tion on grounds of race is in itself an 
act of discrimination and is there- 
fore contrary to the federal constitu- 
tion, 

The defense argued, of course, 
that there is nothing inherently wrong 
or discriminatory in racial segrega- 
tion, and it asked the court to re- 
affirm its long-standing view to the 
effect that racial separation may law- 
fully be required by the states if 
facilities for the two races are equal. 
As you all know, the strategy of the 
NAACP for the past several years 

has been to try to push the Supreme 
* Originally an address delivered before the 

Association of Secms Internes and Resi- 

dents of Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, 

D. C., June 4, 1953. Reprinted by permis- 

sion from the September 1953 issue of the 


“Journal of the National Medical Asso- 
ciation.” 
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Court to a show-down decision on 
segregation per se. There was every 
indication that the Court was now 
ready to meet this issue head-on. The 
fact that six months have elapsed 
and the decision is still not ready is 
an “indication of the gravity of the 
case. This is indeed one of the hottest 
potatoes that the court has ever had 
to handle. 


POSSIBLE WAYS 
there are several possible 
ways in which the Supreme Court 
might dispose of this group of school 
cases, but they boil down to two 
basic possibilities. On the one hand, 
the court could make a “separate 
but equal” decision. This would be 
in line with the doctrine which it has 
followed ever since the decision in 
the case of Plessy vs Ferguson in 
1890. In that case the Court de- 
clared that a state may require a 
public carrier to provide separate 
accommodations for whites and Ne- 
groes if it requires the carrier to 
make the accommodations equal. 
That case set a precedent which has 
governed nearly all of the subsequent 
decisions on the question of segre- 
gation. On the other hand, the court 
could declare that state Jaws requir- 
ing racial segregation are acts of dis- 
crimination committed by authority 
of the state and are therefore con- 
trary to the constitution of the United 
States. Admittedly this would be a 
new precedent, that is, an overruling 
of previous decisions, but the court 
has done this sort of thing a number 
of times. One example is the decision 
against the “white primary” in the 
case of Smith vs Allwright in 1944. 
In fact, it is this flexibility, this per- 
rogative of the Supreme Court to 


Now 
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change its mind, that keeps our con- 
stitutional law in step with the chang- 
ing needs of the nation, 

If the Supreme Court takes the 
latter stand in the school segregation 
cases, the effect is exactly the same 
as if all the constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions requiring the segre- 
gation of the races in the public 
schools in the South were suddenly 
repealed. For reasons which I cannot 
take time to discuss here, I believe 
that this’is the decision which the 
court will make. 


EXPECTED CONSEQUENCES 


However, since either of the above 
decisions is possible, let us take them 
in order and explore the probable 
consequences. If the court makes the 
“separate but equal” decision, the 
white South will for the most part 
feel relieved, perhaps even some- 
what exultant, and the Negro for the 
most part will feel greatly disap- 
pointed. I suggest that both of these 
attitudes are short-sighted. Let me 
explain that statement, If the court 
takes this line, it will most certainly 
put a heavy accent on the word 
equai. It would say in effect that the 
Negro schools in any given district 
must in fact be made equal to the 
white schools in that district within a 
certain reasonable period of time, 
otherwise the law requiring segrega- 
tion is void, and any Negro plaintiff 
may obtain a court order for his ad- 
mission to the superior white school 
in his district. 

The South would at once find it- 
self faced with a tremendous finan- 
cial burden. It is estimated that the 
new capital outlay required to equal- 
ize physical facilities alone will be 
from fifty million to more than a 
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, Opportunities for both races. 


hundred million dollars iu each state, 
or more than one billion dollars for 
the whole South. Added to this would 
be the increased cost of operating 
and maintaining the Negro schools at 
the new level—probably half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. This all adds up 
to a staggering financial problem. 
Certain things begin to happen. For 
example, the South suddenly gets 
completely converted to the idea of 
federal aid to education. It also be- 
gins to look at the price tag on segre- 
gation. Here and there segregation 
begins to go, first in the counties 
which have few Negroes, later in 
other areas. The change is not dram- 
atic but it is inevitable and it is 
progressive. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


Consider also the trends of the 
times. In the past fifty years we 
have learned many lessons in inter- 
racial understanding and cooperation. 
Two world wars and a great depres- 
sion have taught us a great deal, Ur- 
banization, industrialization, better 
education, better income, better 
health—all these have broadened the 
Even 
some of the legal bulwarks of dis- 
crimination have been nibbled away 
by court action. The Supreme Court 
has nullified the white primary, and 
hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
are now playing their part in politi- 
cal decisions in the South, to say 
nothing of running successfully for 
public office. The court has opened 
the way for non-segregated inter- 
state travel, and such travel is be- 
coming commonplace in the South. 
It has also made decisions which 
have resulted in the admission of 
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Negroes to state-supported “white” 
graduate and professional schools in 
all except four or five of the South- 
ern states. Furthermore, several 
white private institutions have vol- 
untarily removed the color bar. 

When Ralph Bunche can speak to 
unsegregated audiences in public 
auditoriums in Raleigh, Miami, and 
Atlanta, and when Rufus Clement 
can win election to the Atlanta 
school board in spite of the ruthless 
efforts of certain politicians to smear 
his good name—well, a new day is 
dawning in the South. In short, the 
idea of integration is gaining, and 
we approach nearer and nearer to 
the American ideal of justice and 
equality under the law. This is why I 
say that although the Negro may be 
bitterly disappointed by a “separate 
but equal” type of Supreme Court 
decision, he really can’t lose. Inte- 
gration and segregation are like two 
unequally matched boxers in the ring. 
Segregation is groggy and he can't 
win. It is just a question of whether 
he loses the decision on points or 
goes down under a knockout punch. 

What about the consequences of 
the other possible decision of the 
Supreme Court, the knock-out punch 
against segregation? The decision 
which I think it will make. If and 
when this legal atom bomb is ex- 
ploded, the South is going to experi- 
ence a great shock. There are many 
white people who will feel that their 
world has come to an end. It is 
tragic that the South has let itself 
get into this sort of psychological 
fright. 

The big mistake, of course, was 
made many years ago when the 
South was sick and angry about the 
emancipation and _ Reconstruction. 
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For a while after the Civil War 
there was a trend toward reconcilia- 
tion. In South Carolina in 1876 
Wade Hampton ran for governor on 
a Democratic platform which de- 
clared “acceptance, in perfect good 
faith, of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the Federal 
constitution.” He was elected. Ne- 
groes were welcomed into the Demo- 
cratic party. An Abbeville newspaper 
said in 1878: “The color line has 
been obliterated, and we are all 
moving along together upon a higher 
and better platform of equal rights 
and equal justice for all.” But power- 
ful reactionary forces came to the 
front. They raised the cry of white 
supremacy. They murdered, they in- 
timidated, they drove the Negro out 
of political life. Having gained com- 
plete control, they wrote segregation 
into the state constitutions and laws, 
and they ostracized any white man 
who dared to speak out in favor of 
equal rights. 

It is ironic that some of the south- 
ern states got along for thirty years 
or longer after the Civil War with- 
out completely segregating and dis- 
franchising the Negro, but when they 
did this they did a thorough job of 
it. They felt that it was a sort of 
all-or-none proposition, They put the 
South in a legal racial straight-jacket, 
with no middle ground, no freedom 
of local or individual choice. Two 
generations of white people have 
grown up under this heritage, and it 
is nO wonder that to them segrega- 
tion has seemed right, natural, and 
they hoped—eternal. And so it is 
no wonder that the vast majority of 
southern white people have a very 
real fear of the drastic changes which 
will confront them if the Supreme 
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Court outlaws segregation in the 
schools, 


ADVICE FOR SOUTHERNERS 


On April 12 I had the honor ot 
delivering the Founder’s Day address 
at. Tuskegee. I spoke on this same 
subject, and I took the opportunity 
to offer some advice to the southern 
people. First, I suggested that we 
should “count to ten” and try to 
refrain from doing anything in haste 
Second, this period of 
waiting and “cooling off” should be 
a period of full public discussion, 
during which all persons, white and 
Negro, who believe in the Christian 
and Democratic way of life should 
take the initiative away from the 
racial baiters—in short stand up and 
be counted. Third, I suggested that 
the southern people should try to 
keep clearly in mind the probable 
consequences of whatever actions 
they decide to take after the Supreme 
Court decision. 


Or anger. 


Given the state of mind of many 
of the southern white people, and 
particularly of their political leaders 
who are often more reactionary than 


the people themselves, what are some, 


of the probable courses of action? 
I am convinced that there will be a 
rather general effort to evade the 
coming of complete integration of 
the races in the public schools. In 
the Upper South and border states 
there will be on the whole a tendency 
to accept the. new situation grace- 
fully but reluctantly. Even so, on the 
personal level there is going to be a 
good deal of intolerance and friction, 
and on the local administrative level 
there is going to be quite a lot of 
dodging and compromising. 
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In the Deep South, where fear and 
anxiety are much more pronounced, 
there will probably be some drastic 
and unintelligent public policies 
adopted. As you know, there are 
certain politicians who openly pre- 
dict wholesale violence if the schools 
are mixed. Actually, I think they are 
merely hoping there will be violence 
in order to get support for their plans 
to abandon the state support of pub- 
lic schools. Georgia has passed a law 
providing for the withdrawal of state 
funds from any institution that ad- 
mits both races. South Carolina has 
adopted a constitutional amendment 
which can be put into effect at any 
moment by the legislature and which 
will wipe out completely the state’s 
legal obligation to support a public 
school system. These are dire threats, 
but they are going to be tried out. 

The theory behind the South Caro- 
lina plan is that if the state supports 
no public schools, it is not discrim- 
inating against anyone. Supposedly, 
the schools would be taken over, 
operated, and financed by all sorts of 
private educational agencies. Some of 
these would be white and some would 
be colored agencies, but they would 
all be acting as voluntary private 
agencies and not as agents of the 
state. Thus South Carolina would 
hope to do through private action 
what it can no longer do by official 
action. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFUSION 


What are the logical consequences 
of the South Carolina plan? The 
present public schools will have to 
be conveyed to the private agencies, 
otherwise the state is still legally 
involved. This step alone could lead 
to untold confusion, but assuming 
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it is taken, then what? All school 
taxes are abolished, of course, and 
their equivalent must be raised from 
private citizens in some way or other 
in order to finance the system of pri- 
vate schools. The result is obvious: 
well-to-do communities or classes of 
people get fairly good schools, while 
most of the Negro and poor white 
people have the barest minimum of 
opportunity for education. Next there 
will be a great cry for state aid. 
Many white people will say: “This 
is a sorry mess. Either give us a 
subsidy or have a mixed public sys- 
tem aad be done with it.” 

Then the state faces a real dilem- 
ma. It wants to see its children get an 
education, but the moment it gives a 
subsidy to a private agency, the 
Supreme Court decision enters the 
picture again. And so the state may 
find that after several years of con- 
fusion and educational injustice to 
the majority of its children, it is 
right back where it was on the day 
of the Supreme Court decision. If 
any state wishes to try this plan, it 
should at least do so with its eyes 
open. 

Now I come to the Negro’s role 
in this coming integration process 
in the public schools. What is his 
stake, his attitude, his obligation? I 
venture the opinion that the masses 
of Negroes in the South have some 
anxieties of their own in this situa- 
tion. They resent the existence of 
compulsory segregation, and they will 
be thankful to see it go, but they 
realize wel] enough that this does not 
mean the millennium. For a long time 
they have been conditioned by the 
fact that the South is really two 
societies, One white and one Negro. 
They have built up certain patterns 
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of compensation and’ defense, and 
they have found a meastire of emo- 
tional security behind the curtain 
of color. 

Many of the younger generation 
have never had the experience of 
continuous contact and competition 
with white people. Now when they 
enter the school situation with white 
pupils, they, as well as the white 
children, will encounter some new 
problems. Along with new oppor- 
tunities for self-expression and recog- 
nition in competition with white stu- 
dents, there will also be hurt feelings 
and self-consciousness because of 
social snobbery and personal fric- 
tions. No doubt many Negro parents 
forsee these problems and are already 
trying to anticipate the best ways of 
giving comfort and emotional secur- 
ity to their children when they en- 
counter the new school situation, 





ROLE OF PTA 


In this connection I want to point 
out the part which parent-teacher 
associations can play. Parents and 
teachers are, in a real sense, the key 
to the problem of racial tensions in 
the schools. They, as well as the 
children, need to be indoctrinated 
with a spirit of fair play. In com- 
munities where racial coeducation is 
about to begin, the white and Negro 
PTA’s should meet together and dis- 
cover that they really have some com- 
mon problems. If parents and teach- 
ers are fair but firm in their insis- 
tence on good conduct and good 
manners in the classroom and on the 
playground, they can make a great 
contribution to the peace and welfare 
of schoo] and community. 

There is another kind of dilemma 
which will confront the Negro school 
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teacher and administrator; namely, 
the prospect of having to sacrifice a 
certain number of jobs during the 
process of integration. Now, I do 
not mean that integration, even if it 
were carried out completely, would 
automatically involve the abolition of 
a large number of schools and teach- 
ing positions. Indeed, I would say 
that those who have argued for inte- 
grated schools on the ground that 
they would save a lot of money have 
a very weak case. The argument 
should be rested on moral grounds 
where it belongs. Actually most of 
the schools are crowded and teachers 
are overloaded, and therefore the 
total number of jobs eliminated 
should be relatively small. However, 
I am very much afraid that in those 
instances where teachers can be 
dropped, the Negro teachers are go- 
ing to suffer more than the white; 
and that for some time to come there 
will be a tendency on the part of the 
dominant race, which controls the 
administration of the school systems, 
to favor white teachers in the com- 
petition for jobs. 

The Negro teacher and adminis- 
trator have built up strong vested 
interests in the way of jobs, status, 
and prestige in the separate school 
system, and it is natural that they 
approach integration with some anx- 
iety. There will be some loss, some 
of it just and some of it unjust. At 
any rate, we have here a problem 
which must be met with wise leader- 
ship and constant pressures in behalf 
of fair play in school employment. 

There are other problems which 
will arise, but time is short, and I 
believe I have touched on the most 
serious problem areas. I should like 
now to address myself more partic- 
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ularly to the challenge and the obli- 
gation which the impending problems 
of integration present to Negro pro- 
fessional people, and especially to you 
who are in the medical profession. 


RACE RELATIONS 


If and when the Supreme Court 
declares that segregation is discrim- 
ination and therefore unconstitution- 
al, it will merely have removed the 
legal basis for compulsory segrega- 
tion. Once it has spoken, it is more 
or less out of the picture. The prob- 
lems of interracial adjustment and 
integration are then not legal prob- 
lems but problems of human rela- 
tions. The law can prohibit and re- 
strain certain public and official acts, 
but it cannot dictate personal atti- 
tudes, it cannot create brotherhood. 

In the long run, there is no solu- 
tion to the problem of race relations 
until the great majority of individuals 
in both races have become mutually 
acceptable as fellow-citizens, friends, 
and neighbors. If this is true, then 
the coming process of integration im- 
poses upon all of us some new per- 
sonal and civic obligations. Since it 
is the Negro who has the greatest 
Stake in the crisis of integration, his 
leadership is crucial, and that leader- 
ship will come primarily from the 
ranks of those who have had the 
benefit of college and professional 
school training. 

A new Negro leadership is already 
emerging in the South, but it needs 
to be strengthened and expanded. In 
the process of de-segreation there 
are four important functions which 
the Negro leader must serve. First, 
he must be able to interpret the needs 
and aspirations of the Negro commu- 
nity to the white community in such 
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a way that the majority groups sees 
the total situation and is willing to 
cooperate for the advancement of the 
whole community. Second, he must 
be willing to stand up for justice and 
equal rights for all, even when this 
means sacrificing some of his popu- 
larity. Third, he should contribute 
his tact and good judgment in alle- 
viating the interracial tension situa- 
tions that will inevitably arise from 
time to time. Fourth, he should be 
active in voluntary civic associations 
such as the PTA, civic clubs, forums, 
and committees, which will, as time 
goes on, take on more and more of 
an interracial character; and he 
should certainly not hesitate to offer 
himself as a candidate for election 
to his local school board, city coun- 
cil, or other public offices. Someone 
will lead, someone will represent, 
someone will help make decisions, 
and it is important that those some- 
ones be the best that the race can 
offer rather than the common variety 
of that self-centered species, Ameri- 
canus politicus, 


NEGRO PHYSICIANS 


From personal observation and 
from discussion with members of 
your own profession and with others, 
I have concluded that the Negro 
medical profession as a whole, like 
its white counterpart, does not take 
quite as active a part in civic affairs 
as do the teachers, professors, college 
presidents, preachers, and lawyers. 
I do not mean to be over critical, and 
I hasten to say that I realize that 
there are those in this room and else- 
where who are notable exceptions to 
the general rule. 

If I am right about the relatively 
low batting average of the medical 
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profession in civic affairs, I think I 
understand why this is so. The prac- 
tice of medicine is a demanding, 
wearying task. You know what it is 
to go without sleep or recreation or 
relaxation with your families. You 
have been called out of church or 
movie or bridge party time and again 
because old man Jones had a sudden 
heart attack, or John Smith got 
smashed up in an automobile wreck, 
or Mrs. Brown’s baby just wouldn’t 
wait until a more convenient time to 
be born. Some of you have struggled 
to make a decent living with a clien- 
tele which one friend of mine des- 
cribed as “slow pay, po’ pay, or no 
pay,” and you have had to develop 
certain business sidelines to supple- 
ment your income. I certainly cannot 
blame any physician for thinking 
that the practice of medicine is itself 
a charitable enterprise and a suffi- 
cient contribution to human welfare. 

Yes, there are many extenuating 
circumstances, but, after all, history 
does not ask “Why didn’t you? but 
merely “Did you?” And so I suggest 
that all of us should ask ourselves 
a few questions: Am I ready to meet 
the challenge of the new trend 
toward integration in the schools and 
in other aspects of southern society? 


Am I ready to shake off the psycho- 
logical effects of having lived for a 
long time in the ghetto of segrega- 
tion? Am I keeping abreast of the 
times by wide reading and by per- 
sonal contacts outside of my profes- 
sion? Am I doing my full duty 
toward my community by participat- 
ing in those activities which are 
crucial for the proper integration of 
the interests of Negro and white? 

How, then, shall we meet the prob- 
lems in the impending transition 
from segregation to integration? The 
eyes of the world are upon us, and 
what we do here in the South will 
have its weight in the struggle of the 
free world against the menace of 
totalitarianism. God grant that we 
shall act in a spirit of justice and 
cooperation and that we may estab- 
lish a new charter of race relations 
which will make the next fifty years 
the brightest in the history of the 
South. We the people of the South, 
Negro and white, have known one 
another since the foundation of this 
nation. We have great spiritual re- 
sources, great capacities for friend- 
ship if we will only use them. When 
we are at our best, we are hard to 
beat. Surely this is a time when we 
need very much to be at our best. 


Cc 70o™ 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Albert Murray of the English department at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, has a story, “The Luzana Cholly Kick,” in the fourth Mentor selec- 
tion of “New World Writing,” published by the New American Library of 


World Literature? 


Mr. Murray, who is currently on leave from Tuskegee, is a native of 
Mobile, Alabama, and was educated at Tuskegee and New York University. 
“The Luzana Cholly Kick” is part of a longer work, “The Briarpatch.” 
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| NEWLY ORGANIZED COMMITTEE COUNCIL of the. Detroit, Michigan, 
} branch meets to coordinate the work of the various branch committees. This 
committee is composed of chairmen of all branch standing committees, as follows 
(from left): Dr. Wayman Caliman, veterans; Mrs. lrene Graves, youth work, Mrs. 
Mabel Thornell, education; John Talley, church work; Edward Turner, branch 
| president; Ernest Sheli, chairman committee council: Arthur Johnson, executive 
secretary; William Oliver, youth work; and Atty. Horace Rodgers, legislation. 
BOTTOM: These delegates were in attendance at the very successful Region 1V 
Leadership Training Conference held in Des Moines, lowa, April 10-12, 1953. 
All sessions were held at the Willkie House in Des Moines. 
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HULAN E. JACK 


President of Manhattan, N. } 
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ULAN E., JACK was elected 
| H on November 3, 1953, to 
the position of Borough 
President of Manhattan, the highest 
elective post ever held by a Negro 
in American municipal government. 
Mr. Jack, Democratic assembly- 
man from the 14th Assembly District 
of New York County, has been a 
enon of New York City since 
1923. He came to New York City 
as a boy of 16 from St. Lucia, British 
West Indies, thirty years ago. He is 
a graduate of the New York Evening 
High School, 1929; attended New 
York University, 1929-1932, major- 
| ing in business administration; and 
was elected state assemblyman from 
the 14th District in 1941. He has 
held this office ever since. 

He has been in the forefront of 
the fight for liberal legislation on 
child care, housing, education and 
civil liberties; labor bills affecting the 

lecifare of working men; legislation 
to end discrimination in employment; 
and bills to curb communism and 
subversive activities. Throughout his 
campaign for borough president, he 





Borough President 
Hulan E. Jack 


stressed his intention to fight for all 
the people all the time. He constantly 
remarked in his campaign speeches * 
that “No man was born to hate” and 
that “I would like to be the bridge 
over which my people can cross to 
obtain the same opportunities that 
have come to me.” 

Mr. Jack was employed for 15 
years by the firm of Loeb, Allmayer 
& Redlich, and he is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Peerless Paper Box Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York City. He is 
a member of the Grand Street Boys 
Association, the Paper Box Makers 
Union, Local 299 (AFL), the Paper 
Box Makers Association, St. Thomas 
the Apostle Roman Catholic Church, 
and president of the Apostle Holy 
Name Society. 

In his position as borough presi- 
dent, Mr. Jack receives a $25,000 
annual salary, has direct control over 
twenty-five appointive positions, and 
some 150 provisional jobs under his 
supervision. 

Mr. Jack is married to Almira J. 
Wilkinson and has an 18-year-old 
son, Edwin Jack. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That Boston, Massachusetts, had two ordained Negro ministers in 1830? 
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® This short article mirrors a considerable segment of 


Negro opinion on the issue of integration 


Lincoln, Wilberforce, _ 
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By Miles Mark Fisher | “Roo 

| spirit: 

this 1 

| HERE must be satisfying in- fended the proposition that, since | trans} 

|| terpretation of the facts that Negroes wanted to go to Africa,! Color 
Jt the trustees of The Lincoln 


University of Pennsylvania have de- 
cided to make their school inter- 
racial, to include a Department of 
African Affairs, to provide facilities 
for one thousand students, and to 
enlarge the faculty. Prophetic ans- 
wers to queries like the following 
will point out the creative possibili- 
ties of this interracial program of 
Presbyterians. 

Does the welfare of Negroes de- 
pend upon integration? Can Presby- 
terians make this program a modern 
example of their concern for all 
men? Whether or not the interracial 
program of Lincoln University of 
Pennsylvania is attributable to the 
adventurous spirit of Presbyterians, 
it does show that modern Presbyter- 
ians repudiate the contention that 
Negroes must expatriate themselves, 
possibly to Africa, to be free. 


Throughout the eighteenth-century 
persons of many denominations de- 


DR. MILES MARK FISHER is pastor 
of the White Rock Baptist Church in 
Durham, North Carolina, 
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they should be sent there. Some peo- | ously 
ple believed that Negroes could S\ 
never be assimilated in the Ameri- ‘S 
cas. At the height of American mis-} In sp 
sionary propaganda in 1816 Robert} Negr 
Finley, a Presbyterian minister, or- phia, 
ganized “The American Society for] to pr 
the colonizing of the Free People of] the st 
Color of the United States.” The} had « 
Congregational minister, Samuel J.] the _ 
Mills, whose denomination was co-, Chur 
operating with the Presbyterians, was} July, 
one of the two “missionaries” sent] was a 
by the Society to the western coast 

of Africa to obtain an eligible co- 

lonial site. Presbyterians advocated} fp 
schools to train American Negroes 
before they should return home. One; 
such school was at Parsippany, New 
Jersey. 

The Lincoln University continues 
through all these years its charter in 
1854 and its opening for instruction 
two years later on December 31, Of 
its first twelve ordained ministers, | 
five went to Africa. The whole ex- 
periment was named Ashmun Insti- 
tute, memorializing a deceased gov- 
ernor of Liberia until 1866. Then 
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its Mame was changed to honor a 
more popular colonizationist, “the 
illustrious patriot, statesman, and 
philanthropist, the beloved and la- 
mented Abraham Lincoln.” 

It still circulates that American 
Negroes disfavored African coloniza- 
tion. The fact is that the black masses 
were thrilled every time they thought 
of being manumitted from slavery 
for African residence. Of the many 
“Ship of Zion,” “Promised Land,” 
“Room Enough,” and “Chariot” 
spirituals which Negroes sang on 
this theme, their expectation to be 
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since | transported home by the American 
Tica, } Colonization Society was euphonio- 
peo- | ously and beautifully expressed in 
ould Swing low, sweet chariot, 

meri- Coming for to carry me home. 
mis-} In spite of this, the pastor of Bethel 
obert} Negro Methodists around Philadel- 


, Of} phia, Richard Allen, led free Negroes 
y for} to protest against the Society. Since 
le of] the spring of 1816 Bethel Methodists 
The | had elected him the first bishop of 
el J.} the African Methodist Episcopal 
s co-, Church. The issue of the Crisis for 
, was} July, 1937, states that Richard Allen 
sent | was a militant anti-colonizationist. 
coast 
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THE ALLENITES 


In 1863 Allenites started their edu- 
cational program when they bought 
the defunct Wilberforce University, 
Xenia, Ohio, from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Because of this 
beginning of training for citizenship 
they demonstrated that Negroes need 
not leave the United States to be 
honored. Bishop D. A. Payne be- 
came the father of Negro education, 
which Negro churches continued, 
serving as the president of Wilber- 
force Universjty for the first thirteen 
years of the Negro school. He de- 
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veloped a different emphasis from 
Lincoln University, dwelling upon in- 
dependence, Negro, creativeness, and 
racialism. 

Wilberforce was also academical- 
ly different from Lincoln. In 1868 
and 1869 preachers in the Wood 
River Baptist Association (Negro) in 
Illinois were searching for ‘the best 
mode and place” to get a Doctor of 
Divinity degree. No American school 
had given a Negro a D.D., as the 
University of Heidelberg had con- 
ferred it upon James W, C. Penning- 
ton, able Presbyterian pastor of New 
York City. Payne decorated Negroes 
with degrees. He, himself, had Wil- 
berforce’s D.D. years before its first 
class was graduated in 1870. Inde- 
pendent Negro schools were subse- 
quently promoted by every indepen- 
dent Negro denomination. Without 
the violence of Gabriel Prosser, Den- 
mark Vesey and Nat Turner, Payne 
was saying too that Negroes were 
worthy of honor, respect, and esteem. 
In 1880 Lincoln University of 
Pennsylvania acknowledged the crea- 
tiveness of the Right Reverend Doc- 
tor Daniel Alexander Payne and 
granted him a Doctor of Laws de- 
gree. 


WILBERFORCE TRADITION 


Since 1865 the black masses have 
disproportionately supported the Wil- 
berforce tradition. Remarkable prog- 
ress in the United States has been 
made by Negro beauticians, banks, 
dentists, doctors, firemen, insurance 
companies, lawyers, newspapers, 
policemen, politicians, preachers, 
printers, teachers, undertakers, and 
the like. Though no one needs to 
equate racialism with Christianity, 
racialism accounts for about all that 
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Negroes have achieved. They are or- 
ganized for their welfare into groups 
like the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church, the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the National Council of 
Negro Women, the National League 
on Urban Conditions among Negroes, 
the National Negro Business League, 
the National Negro Insurance Asso- 
ciation, the National Negro Retail 
Merchants Association, and _ the 
United Negro College Fund. 

Negro churches provide audience 
rooms for these and other organiza- 
tions some of which are interracial, 
and all of them can provide integra- 


tion under Negro leadership. The 
membership of Negro Protestant 
churches has recently been estimated 
as eight million people. Of this num- 
ber only about one-half million Ne- 
groes belong to churches with Euro- 
pean background of the Lincoln 
tradition, while seven and one-half 
million Negroes belong to the 
churches with African background of 
the Wilberforce tradition. 

Will the future pattern of be- 
havior for Negroes be cut out by 
Lincoln or by Wilberforce? It is to 
be hoped that Negro statesmen in 
many fields of endeavor have ans- 
wers which will not disturb present 
job opportunities of Negroes and 
which will preserve their traditions. 


Loon 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Louis-Ferdinand Céline’s notorious anti-Semitic novel, “Trifles for 








a Massacre” (1937) is also anti-Negro? 

Dr. Destouches (1894- ), who writes under the pen name of Céline, 
created a literary sensation in 1934 with the dismal realism of his first novel, 
“Journey to the End of the Night.” In “Trifles for a Massacre” Céline claims 
that “the Jew is a Negro... the end product of a cross between Negroes 
and Asiatic barbarians.” (pp. 191-92). 











* * * 


That Joao da Cruz e Sousa (1861-1898), Brazil’s greatest symbolist 
poet, was taught mathematics and natural science by the famous German 
scholar Fritz Miller? 

Miller, a friend of Charles Darwin and Ernst Haeckel, always regarded , 
Cruz e Sousa as my “beloved pupil.” Cruz e Sousa, an unmixed Negro, was 
born at Desterro (Floriandpolis) in the state of Santa Catarina. | 


A CL OO I 


* 






* * 


That the painting “Bethseba at the Fountain” of Peter Paul Rubens 
(1577-1640) includes a handsome Negro page boy? 
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Philadelphia’s most distinguished citizens 


@ This man came to be recognized as one of 


Richard Allen: Founder 


of a Church’ 


By Langston Hughes 


VEN in _ bondage, religion 
kf, was a comfort that could 
not be denied a slave. In fact, 

some slave owners used Christianity as 
an excuse for their enslaving of the 
African “heathen” in order, so they 
said, to save his soul. But once 
saved, they often made it difficult 
for him to worship God. Richard 
Allen, one of Negro America’s first 
great ministers, was born a slave 
about 1760 in Philadelphia. He was 
sold while still a child to a planter 
in Delaware. As a young man he be- 
came a Methodist preacher and, with 
his master’s permission, held relig- 
ious services on the farm. His elo- 
quence and sincerity were so great 
that he converted even his master. 
During the Revolutionary War Rich- 
ard Allen earned money as a wagon 
driver and, by 1777, he had saved 
enough to purchase his freedom. He 
was twenty-six when he returned to 
Philadelphia to live as a free man. 


LANGSTON HUGHES is the well- 


known poet, novelist, and essayist. 
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Allen’s gift of pulpit oratory and 
mass leadership was such that many 
people were atracted to his prayer 
meetings. There was no Methodist 
congregation in Philadelphia in those 
days composed entirely of Negroes, 
so young Richard joined the St. 
George Church, which some free and 
some slave colored people attended. 
At times he was even permitted to 
preach at St. George’s. On such oc- 
casions Negro attendance at the 
church increased greatly—in fact, to 
such an extent that the officials sug- 
gested that colored worshippers be 
segregated. Some of the white mem- 
bers objected strongly to Allen’s 
preaching, and some did not wish 
any Negroes in their church at all. 
One Sunday while Richard Allen and 
two friends, Absolom Jones and Wil- 
liam White, were bowed in prayer, 
they were rudely interrupted by an 
usher, who literally snatched them 
from their knees and told them in no 
© A chapter from the forthcoming Dodd, 

Mead book Famous American Negroes, by 


Langston Hughes, to be published in the 
spring of 1954, 
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uncertain words that their presence 
was unwelcome. It was then that 
Allen, with the help of Jones, foun- 
ded the Free African Society, a re- 
ligious and civic organization that led 
to the formation of Bethel Methodist 
Episcopal Church, dedicated in Phil- 
adelphia in 1794 as a place where 
Negroes might worship in peace . 


DANGEROUS REQUEST 


The year before this church was 
dedicated, a great epidemic of yellow 
fever spread with such _ rapidity 
throughout the city of Philadelphia 
that there were not enough doctors 
or nurses to attend the sick, and the 
dead were often left unburied. Since 
white people thought that Negroes 
did not seem to be dying of the 
disease in such great numbers as 
whites, and since many whites fled 
the city or were afraid to go near 
the ill or dead, a printed call was 
issued to the Negro citizens to attend 
the sick and bury the dead. Those 
who were slaves, of course, were 
forced to do this. But free Negroes 
were angered that such an unusual 
and dangerous request should be spe- 
cifically directed to colored people. 
A public meeting was called and 
Richard Allen and Absolom Jones, 
both being respected ministers, were 
appealed to for advice. After prayer 
and deep consultation, it was agreed 
that it was the duty of all Christians 
to help in the emergency as much as 
they could, so a committee of colored 
people called upon the mayor to offer 
their services to the city without 
reservation. 

The Negroes of Philadelphia in 
large numbers went into white homes 
as nurses and aids. They tended the 
dying. They buried neglected corpses. 
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A great physician of that day, Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, enlisted Allen and 
Jones as his special assistants. He 
quickly instructed them as to how to 
care for the disease and administer 
medicines, for many white doctors 
had died, others were exhausted, and 
some had taken their families—and 
themselves—away. There was panic 
in the city. No well person wanted to 
go near the sick, for fear of conta- 
gion. Without the ministration of the 
colored citizens, the dreaded plague 
might have decimated almost the 
entire population. 





Nevertheless, when the siege was 
over, a white citizen, Mathew Carey, 
wrote A Short Account of the Mali- 
genant Fever Lately Prevalent in Phil- 
adelphia in which he praised Allen 
and Jones. But he asserted that on 
the whole the Negroes should have 
done much more, and also that some 
had profited financially by their la- 
bors. He singled out only the Negro 
citizens for such censure. Mathew 
Carey, it developed, had himself left 
the city at the height of the epidemic, 
while Allen, Jones, and most of the 
members of their churches had re- 
mained. During the plague some 
three hundred Negroes died. In an- 
swer to Mathew Carey, Allen and 
Jones wrote a reply setting forth the 
true facts under the title, A Narrative 
of the Proceeding of the Black Peo- 
ple during the late Awful Calamity 
in Philadelphia, in which they gave a 
listing of all monies received which, 
they said, had been less than enough 
to pay for the coffins bought and the 
labor hired. They related in detail 
their services, and stated how through 
religion they had “found the freedom 
to go forth, confiding in Him who 
can preserve in the midst of a burn- 
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Mother Bethel, 


ing furnace,” for, they wrote: “The 
Lord was pleased to strengthen us, 
and remove all fear from us, and 
dispose our hearts to be as useful as 
possible.” Certainly the Mayor and 
the City Council felt that the Negro 
citizens of Philadelphia had contribu- 
ted greatly to the alleviation of the 
common distress during the terrible 
plague, for they drew up a resolution 
formally thanking them for their 
services, 


COLORED METHODISTS 


Richard Allen’s fame as a minister 
and civic leader spread. And the 
Negro Methodists, under his leader- 
ship, grew rapidly in numbers. 
as his church was 
known, prospered. By 1820, there 
were over four thousand colored 
Methodists in Philadelphia. And 
churches of that faith under African 
Methodist Episcopal auspices had 
been established as far -west as Pitts- 
burgh and as far south as Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. But the great 
Denmark Vesey slave rebellion in 
Charleston in 1822 checked the 
spread of separate Negro churches in 
the South. The slave masters feared 
the unity which such congregations 
helped to develop among both free 
and slave Negroes, Colored ministers 
were imprisoned and slaves whipped 
for going to church. And in Virginia 
in 1830, after Nat Turner had led 
another slave uprising there, all Ne- 
gro preachers were silenced by law. 
Nevertheless, Christians continued to 
hold meetings in woods, in cabins, 
and, sometimes when gatherings of 
any kind were strictly prohibited, a 
man or woman would worship alone 
where, as the spiritual says: 
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Way down yonder by myself, 
I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 
Slave owners had good reason to 

fear the rise of a Negro church. They 
were beginning to realize that the old 
Slave song they heard in the fields: 

Go down, Moses, 

And tell old Pharoah 

To let my people go. . 
Was not just a song about the Israel- 
ites, but a cry of freedom born on 
the weary lips of enslaved men and 
women in their very midst. Out of 
the Negro churches then, and ever 
since, have come many distinguished 
leaders, ranging from Prince Hall 
who, about the time of the Boston 
Tea Party, established a church in 
Cambridge and became the founder 
of Freemasonry among Negroes, to 
Adam Powell, now pastor of Abys- 
sinia Baptist Church (the world’s 
largest congregation of that faith) 
and a member of Congress from 
New York. 


VERSATILE LEADER 


Richard Allen became a bishop of 
the church he had founded. But his 
activities extended far beyond his 
own faith. As the leader of the Free 
African Society he drew up many 
petitions calling for the abolition of 
slavery. He was a contributor to 
Freedom’s Journal, America’s first 
Negro newspaper. Under Allen’s 
leadership. three thousand Negroes 
met in Philadelphia in 1817 to register 
their opposition to the plans of the 
American Colonization Society to 
repatriate free colored peoples to 
Africa as a solution for the race 
problems of America. When some 
white proponents of colonization 
even went so far as to seize free 
(Continued on page 639) 
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MEMBERS of the Odgen, Utah, youth council at a carnival sponsored by the 
group at the Odgen Community Center. Youth council advisor Mrs. L. V. Davis 
is first from left in third row. 
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THE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, BRANCH inaugurated its membership drive 
with the assistance of Governor Christian A. Herter (R), seated center. Others in 
the picture are (seated, from left) Mrs. Bennett and branch president Lionel 
Lindsay; standing, membership chairman Ed Brooks and Kivie Kaplan. BOTTOM: 
Harriet McKissick (right), a worker in the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, branch 
membership’ campaign hands little Beverly Vaughn her NAACP membership 
application. Smiling approval are her parents Mr. and Mrs. Postelle Vaughn. This 
makes the whole Vaughn family NAACP members. 
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SOCIAL FRIENDLINESS AND BUSINESS was combined in this first meeting 

of the executive committee of the Wisconsin State Conference of NAACP Branches 

held in the home of conference president Mrs. Ardie Halyard (8th from left), 
Milwaukee, on August 1, 1953. 


WALTER WHITE, NAACP executive secretary, presents Hansel C. Hall (left), 
young Air Force veteran of the Korean war, a certificate for life membership in 
the Association. Mr. Hall, who lives in Gary, is the second Indianian to become a 
life member of the Association. His predecessor was the late Wendell Willkie. 
BOTTOM: Attorney Herbert Cain (second from right) presents a $50 check from 
the Philadelphia Guardsmen to Charles Shorter (left), executive secretary of the 
Philadelphia branch. Atty. Cain’s check from the Guardsmen, of which he is 
president, is earmarked for the NAACP “EE Fund.” Other Guardsmen watching 
the presentatior are John Lloyd (right) and Walter Sullivan. 
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Implications of the Public School 
Segregation Cases 


Comments of NAACP board chairman Dr. Channing H. Tobias on the public 
school segregation cases argued before the U. S, Supreme Court in December. 


HE five public school segregation cases re-argued before the United 

States Supreme Court in December involve much more than the issue 
of segregation in the particular school districts in South Carolina, Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, Kansas, and Delaware. Technically, of course, the 
Court will render its decision only on the cases before it. But the implica- 
tions of the Court’s ruling extend far beyond considerations of what is to be 
done in these specific cases. 

At ultimate stake is the future of the anachronistic system of segrega- 
tion not only in education, but also in all other phases of the public life of 
the nation. We of the NAACP have long maintained that segregation is a 
divisive and anti-democratic device designed to perpetuate an obsolete caste 
system which flatly contravenes the basic ethical concepts of our Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. We have held that segregation per se is unconstitutional. 
Should the Court uphold this point of view it could mean that all laws re- 
quiring or permitting racial segregation in schools, transportation, recreation, 
shelter, and public accommodations, generally, would ultimately be invalid. 

When Thurgood Marshall and the other NAACP lawyers associated 
with him addressed the nine justices of the country’s highest tribunal, they 
argued the merits of the cases before the court. But implicit in their argu- 
ment was the challenge to the validity of all legislation which separates one 
American from another on the totally irrelevant basis of race, color, religion 
or national origin. They contended, at least by implication, that integration 
cannot be a halfway measure. Our Nation cannot remain half-integrated 
and half-segregated today any more than it could continue half-free and 
half-slave a century ago. ... 


HE importance the NAACP attaches to these cases is demonstrated by 
the extensive research our legal department undertook in preparation 
for the argument. Mr. Marshall secured the cooperation of more than 130 
lawyers, law professors, historians, and other social scientists in digging up 
every related fact in connection with this paramount issue. Never before 
has such an array of scholarship and talent been assembled to prepare for 
a civil rights case... . 

Likewise the advocates of continued segregation were aware of the 
significance of these cases. To argue the Clarendon county case, the State 
of South Carolina retained the services of John W. Davis, the eminent con- 
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stitutuional lawyer. . . . They had also the attorneys general of their respec- 
tive states and private lawyers to represent them at the expense of the 
taxpayers, Negro as well as white... . 

The Department of Justice assigned a staff under the direction of an 
assistant attorney general to prepare the government’s argument... . 

If the Court decides that segregation per se is unconstitutional it will 
not mean the overnight liquidation of jim crow. It will, however, herald 
the beginning of the end of this antiquated system. The end will not come 
until the last jim crow sign is removed from the most backward community 
in the nation. But come it will. 


are not in the least dismayed by the threats of Governors James 
F, Byrnes of South Carolina and Herman Talmadge of Georgia to 
abandon the public school system rather than have it democratized. We 
have greater faith in the common sense and fundamental decency of south- 
ern white people than do these two governors. We do not believe that they 
would rather have their children grow up in ignorance than have them 
taught in the same classrooms with Negro children. Nor do we foresee any 
of the dire consequences which the prophets of doom always predict when- 
ever traditional mores are changed. 

The admission of Negro students to graduate and professional schools 
of publicly financed universities in 12 southern and border states occasioned 
no untoward incident. Indeed, it led to the breakdown of color bars in 
several private institutions in the region. Nor was there widespread blood- 
shed following the abolition of the “white primary” in the South as predicted. 

The South is more mature than some of its spokesmen would have us 
believe. There is mounting evidence that a constantly growing segment of 
southern whites is ready to accept the end of segregation. Editorial comment 
in the southern press indicates a desire to comply with the Court’s ruling 
and rejection of the Byrnes-Talmadge proposal to abandon the public school 
system. Church groups, units of the organized labor movement, students, 
youth organizations, and others in the South, of both races, have gone on 
record as opposed to the continuation of segregation. 


S our lawyers argued for an integrated, democratic public school sys- 

tem, they had the practically solid support of Negroes in all sections 
of the country, as well as the endorsement of the most enlightened elements 
of all races and faiths in all parts of the country. . . . Against them was 
arrayed the spokesmen for the most benighted elements in the country, the 
professional hate-mongers, the timid souls who always fear change, the re- 
actionaries who continue to look backward to the Nineteenth Century, the 
weak and insecure who dread the possibility of meeting other groups in 
free and open competition. ... 

In fighting to eliminate segregation in public school education, the 
NAACP is fighting to strengthen American democracy. 
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NEW YORK HOUSING 


WE offer below excerpts from the 
address of Right Rev. Msgr. 
Cornelius J. Drew, pastor of St. Charles 
Borremeo Church of West 141st Street, 
Manhattan, delivered at the Communion 
Breakfast of the Brooklyn Catholic In- 
terracial Council on October 18: 

A serious situation in our City today 
is housing, next to providing enough 
fairly-priced food, it is our most im- 
portant problem. We will leave to the 
experts and they will report to the 
politicians the answers to: Washington’s 
share in subsidized housing; who are 
eligible for low and middle cost hous- 
ing; effective handling of violations; 
rent increases, etc. What we are think- 
ing of is more basic, the equal right 
of every citizen, regardless of race, 
creed or color, to live where he wishes 
as long as he is not trespassing on the 
rights of others. 

That is the most present, most seri- 
ous, most important challenge to the 
democracy of our country and of our 
Church. If we are to feel rightly proud 
of America, if we are in conscience to 
ask our young people to risk their lives 
for it, it must not be on the basis of 
our material prosperity, nor our larger 
share of creative comforts—these things 
are too transitory—nor do they satisfy 
man’s complete nature, for his spiritual 
soul is superior to his mortal body, 
“Not in bread alone doth man live but 
in every word which proceedeth from 
the Mouth of God.” We must be sure 
that our nation rests on the eternal 
principles on which it was founded by 
our forefathers, which has made it great 
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Looking and ZLidtening .. . 








in the grateful hearts of those who in 
the almost two centuries of its existence 
found here a land of opportunity. “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, thaf they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” “We, the people of the 
United States in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity 
do ordain and establish this constitu- 
tion.” Unless we are willing to scrap 
these historic doctrines, which to us 
and to millions all over the world are 
hopes for happiness on this earth; un- 
less we are determined to amend them, 
by inserting “except for Negroes, Puer- 
to Ricans”—or any minority we do not 
happen to favor at the time—let us 
close our ranks to do a better, a vital 
and needed work in our community. 

More than one section in Brooklyn is 
now in the throes of transition. Due to 
higher education, better jobs, increased 
incomes, more Negroes are leaving the 
slums to live in better neighborhoods. 
Sometimes even the rumor of their 
coming has resulted in an exodus of 
the white as much as the housing short- 
age allows. And, what is worse, ten- 
sions develop between old timers and 
the newcomers. The former speak of 
an invasion which drove them out and 
made their property worthless. 

Such conduct and talk are neither in- 
telligent nor honest. The newcomers 
are Americans who have equal nights to 
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live in decent environments. . ene 
American Negroes even after emanci- 
pation were left in economic slavery. 
They were deprived of the chance to 
make progress since they were denied 
equal education, equal work oppor- 
tunities and compelled to live in slum 
ghettoes as undersirable 
citizens. 

We, the children of the Irish and 
the Italian immigrants, should show a 
great sympathy for the Negroes in their 
efforts to better themselves. What was 
thought and said about our forefathers 
when they arrived? They weren't 
wanted, there were no jobs for them, 
no decent dwellings. They were de- 
scribed in official reports as ignorant of 
basic hygiene, lazy loafers and thieves 
who filled the courts and jails. We 
know that these indictments were un- 
just, based on prejudice or misunder- 
standing, and opposed to the open door 
policy which has been a chief contribu- 
tion to our phenomenal development as 
a nation. 

Why should we be guilty of the same 
cruel injustice now that we are estab- 
lished? We have come a long way in 
a century, not only because our ances- 
tors had ambition to improve their 
children’s chances, but also because 
they got the chance to do so. Would it 
not be the only fair, human, American, 
Christ-like thing to do, to do unto them 
as we would want others to do to us. 

There is a presumption in favor of 
the newcomer that he will prove a 
good neighbor. He has the right spirit 
in trying to bring up his children in 
a better neighborhood. He must get a 
good salary and be a steady worker, 
to be able to save up enough to move 
into this better neighborhood. It is 
foolish, as well as wrong, not to remain 
long enough to discover that he and 
his family are not undesirable or in- 
ferior. ° 

No one is being driven out, prejudice 
is producing a panic; that is why people 
run away, obsessed by fear of the un- 


second class 
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known. But, we will never know others 
until we live alongside of them. What 
guarantee have we that the new neigh- 
borhood to which we turn for a place 
to reside is immune from strangers of 
one kind or another, in the near fu- 
turre? What a price to pay for the 
folly of prejudice! 

Who has caused the depreciation of 
property? Not the newcomer; he paid 
a high price to get in. Only because the 
old timer was in such a hurry to vacate, 
did the real estate man dare to offer 
him such a pittance. But, you may be 
sure he did not sell it to the new owner 
as cheaply. Landlords are holding their 
property in Harlem as they get much 
more in rentals from the Negro tenants, 
over-crowded into ancient buildings in 
need of repairs. 

The opposition will make many false 
statements that can be contradicted; 
they have nothing but appeals to pas- 
sions. But emotion can blow cold as 
well as hot. If we really believe not 
only in the truth but the practicality 
of our position, we will not be turned 
from the task by its difficulties and 
inconveniences. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


HE Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. approved, 
among other resolutions, a resolution 
on racial tensions and foreign policy 
at the National Study Conference on 
the Churches and World Order held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, October 27-30. 
The resolution reads as follows: 
Racial discrimination and segregation 
in the West, and particularly in the 
United States, has become a powerful 
factor in world affairs. Segregation and 
discrimination in churches, in employ- 
ment, in housing, in the right to ex- 
press one’s political views and in public 
service undercut our moral position 
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among the darker-skinned peoples of 
Asia and Africa. As American Chris- 
tians we must do everything in our 
power to eliminate discrimination, both 
in our churches and in society at large. 
We also urge agencies of the United 
States government, of philanthrophy 
and of religion to make their staffs ra- 
cially inclusive both at home and 
abroad. While significant progress has 
been made in eliminating segregation 
in the United States and in the employ- 
ment of minority groups in operations 
abroad, we have a long way to go be- 
fore even the minimum requirements of 
democratic heritage are fulfilled. 


LOCAL FEPCS 


CCORDING to the October 

1953 issue of Labor Reports, 
thirty American cities now have 
FEPC with the adoption of fair em- 
ployment practices ordinances in 
Clairton, Pennsylvania, and Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

The Clairton ordinance, which was 
passed in April of this year, is re- 
garded as one of the best of. its 
kind. It has broad coverage, apply- 
ing to all public and private busi- 
nesses with one Or more employees. 
Violations are punishable by fines up 
to $100, and an FEP Commission 
has been set up with power to inves- 
tigate, adjust, and rule on com- 
plaints of discrimination. Clairton is 
the sixth city in Pennsylvania to 
enact such an ordinance, 

The Duluth ordinance, which was 
passed in June, applies to the city 
and its departments, divisions and 
bureaus, and to private businesses 
with two or more employees. Al- 
though the ordinance provides for 
a five member, non-salaried Commis- 
sion on Job Discrimination charged 
with carrying out the purposes and 
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terms of the ordinance, it fails to 
provide the Commission with the le- 
gal means of enforcement. Duluth is 
the second city in Minnesota to ban 
employment discrimination. 


JOB BIAS 


HE Committee of the South of 

the National Planning Associa- 
tion reports that job bias has not 
changed much in the upper South 
since 1938. In the few instances 
where white and Negroes do the 
same work in the same plant they re- 
ceive the same pay and fringe bene- 
fits. There are a few instances where 
Negroes have been moved into jobs 
previously held by whites, as in South 
Carolina, but Negroes are completely 
excluded from white-collar jobs in 
white managed concerns. Negro 
workers have scarcely a toehold in 
supervisory jobs and Negro foremen 
were found in only three companies, 
One in tobacco and one in textiles. 

“Working foremen” were found in 
one other large textile concern, and 
a fairly large number of Negro lead- 
men and straw bosses were reported 
elsewhere. Nevertheless the great ma- 
jority of Negro workers covered by 
the survey were directly supervised 
by whites. In no case did Negroes 
work over whites in the chain of 
command, 

Whereas unions had succeeded in 
gaining higher wages, personal se- 
urity, and better working conditions 
for both white and Negro workers, 
these favorable conditions have made 
the work more attractive for white 
workers and thereby reduced the in- 
centive of employers to introduce 
Negro work groups. 


* * * * 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


Experts Help: More than 130 experts worked all summer and fall with 
the NAACP legal department in preparation of the briefs submitted in the 
re-argument of the public school segregation cases before the United States 
Supreme Court in December, Arthur B. Spingarn, president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, explained on October 29. 

Mr. Spingarn’s statement was in response to an article in The New 
York Times of October 27 in which Arthur Krock of the newspaper’s Wash- 
ington bureau alleged that “the Department of Justice . . . is doing all the 
research work for those who hold” that segregation in public education 
violates the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution. The 
Krock article went on to report what the Department of Justice and the 
attorneys for the states were doing by way of preparing for the case. 

The omission of any mention of the work being done by the NAACP 
lawyers, Mr, Spingarn said, “cannot help but give the impression” that they 
are “not doing anything on the cases or the work they are doing is so 
unimportant as not to be worth mentioning.” As a matter of fact the entire 
NAACP legal staff gave up vacations in order to work on the constitutional 
questions raised by the Supreme Court. 

“While we do not wish to detract from the work being done by the 
United States Department of Justice and the lawyers representing the several 
states,” Mr, Spingarn asserted, “we believe mention should have been made 
of work being done by others. The truth of the matter is that the lawyers 
representing the Negro school children in the five cases involved have been 
continuously working on these cases since June 8. 

“They have organized a large group of more than 130 experts including 
lawyers, law professors, historians, political scientists, sociologists, economists 
and anthropologists who have been working on a voluntary basis throughout 
the summer and fall. Many of these men and women, of both races, are 
from the faculties of such universities as Columbia, Fisk, Harvard, Chicago, 
Howard, John Hopkins, Lincoln, Wisconsin and Yale. The lawyers working 
on the cases include men and women from 34 states. This research has been 
completed and is now being used by the lawyers preparing for the re- 
argument.” . 

Mr. Spingarn also pointed out that the Times columnist was incorrect 
when he said in his article that the Supreme Court had put no time limit 
for the filing of briefs. The rules of the Court the NAACP official pointed 
out, require filing of briefs on behalf of parties appealing from lower court 
decisions three weeks before the case is called for hearing. Lawyers on the 
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other side must file at least one week before the argument. 
: thi 
Christmas Seals: Lena Horne, the glamorous stage and screen star, Ww: 
is again serving as chairman of the Christmas seal campaign of the Associa- | ca 
tion. The proceeds from the sale of the seals at a dollar for a sheet of , 
100 are used to help the NAACP in its overall drive for full citizenship rights | 
for all Americans. lec 


In a letter sent out to 125,000 individuals throughout the country, Miss es 
Herne cites the Association’s “enviable record of performance in behalf of = 
+ : : . ” ge 
justice and equality over a period of 44 years. = 

7 als 


‘our job will not end with the banning of segregation by court ruling, 
executive order or legislation. We have a continuing educational job to 


Further, she points out, 
' 
oe 

do to make non-segregation a working reality. Our ultimate goal is an wu 


America of equality, opportunity, justice, freedom and security for every | [ro 
human being.” } Ri 
The NAACP, Miss Horne says, needs the support of every freedom | $5 


loving American, all of whom she asks to join her “in purchasing as many | ¢, 
NAACP Christmas seals as possible to help us continue our program.” 






1952 


REVEREND MR. J. A. JORDON, president of the Indianapolis, Indiana, branch 
bran 


victured with Mrs. Ollie Weeks, chairman of the branch executive committee. 
p 
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With the talented singer and actress as chairman of the campaign, 
the NAACP last year netted $38,000 from the sale of Christmas seals. This 


} : : ; 
ar, was the largest sum realized from this source in the 27 years that the 
la- campaign has been conducted. 
of 
hts Contributions: The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, CIO, 
| led the list of contributors to the NAACP “Fighting Fund for Freedom” in 
oe October with a gift of $1,000. In a letter to Dr. Channing H. Tobias, 
SS 


of chairman of the NAACP board of directors, Jacob S. Potofsky, the union’s 
ans general president, said: “The NAACP is doing a magnificent job to end 
vy discrimination and intolerance.” 

| 

} 


Total contributions for the week of October 18 amounted to $2,301, 


We with $200 coming from the North Carolina Teachers Association; $175 
ery from the Merced, Calif., NAACP branch; and $100 each from branches in 

“| Richmond, Calif., Indianapolis, Raleigh, N. C., and New Brunswick, N. J. 
| Other gifts include $54, St, John Baptist church of South Bend, Ind., 
$51, South Bend branch; $50 each, John Gorvers Co., Lynn, Mass., Enid, 
Okla., branch and the Fort Smith, Ark., branch; $35, Mt. Vernon, Ala., 


lom 
any | 


A ha 





branch | 1952 MEMBERSHIP AWARD WINNERS of the New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
mittee. branch. From left, Mrs. Modelia Clark, William Wooten, and Mrs. Carrie Cobbs. 
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branch; $30, Chillicothe, Mo., branch; and $25 each from branches in 
Crawford county, Kansas, Gary, Ind., Flushing and Elmira, N. Y., and 
Local No. 9 of the United Automobile Workers, CIO, South Bend; $13, the 
District of Columbia branch; $10 each, Local No. 917, International Union 
of Electrical Workers, CIO, Hartman Builders and Newman-Altman Auto 
Dealers, all of South Bend. 

Also from South Bend, $5 each, Our Day Together Club, St, Pierre 
Ruffiin Club, James Robertson, and Dr. Simms; $4, Dr. Love, Sr., $3, John 
A. Gonas; and $1 each, Mrs. Sam Rowe and Dr. Love, Jr. Also, $3 each, 
John W. DeSane, East Elmhurst, N. Y. and W. McNab, Brooklyn; $2, Amity- 
ville, N. Y., branch and $1, J, B. Turner of Los Angeles. 


Rose Morgan Party: More than $5,000 was raised at a cocktail party 
for the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund in the beautiful home 
of Rose Morgan in St. Albans, N. Y., in October. Miss Morgan, nationally 
known business woman made her home available for the occasion and intro- 
duced Thurgood Marshall, the Fund’s director and counsel. 

After Mr. Marshall recounted the legal efforts to break down segre- 
gation and the vast sums required to carry on this work, Herbert T. 
Miller appealed to the guests for contributions to help finance the public 
schoo] segregation cases argued before the United States Supreme Court 
in December. 

In response to this appeal an anonymous contributor gave $1,000. 
There were $500 contributions by Dr. and Mrs. Ernest R, Alexander, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Friedman, Neil Scott, Dr. C. M. Reid and Lionel de Silva. 
Earles and Earles, Inc., gave $125. Contributions of $100 each were made 
by Dr. Clarence Q. Pair, C. D. King and the sales force of the United Mutual 
Life Insurance Company through Ralph Parsons. Fifty dollar contributions 
were made by Mr. and Mrs. William Hudgins, W. D. Hicks and Doctors Alma 
Haskins, George Dockery and James Parker, Sr., of Red Bank, N. J. 

The following gave $25 each: Barnet Ginsberg, John W. Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. Albert Dade, Mr. and Mrs, A. B. Wright, Atlanta; Dr. Frank C. 
Johnson, Mrs. Brett Howard, Rudolph J. Thomas, Mrs. Ernesta G. Bow- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Pryor, Jr., Benjamin Starr, Hulan Jack, Mrs. 
Marguerite Bynum, William P. Grayson, Arthur R. Williams, Grant’s Em- 
ployment Agency, New York chapter, Morris Brown college alumni, Leopold 
Altman, Dr. Richard Carey, Mr. and Mrs. George A. Sealey, Sr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving A. Baker, Mrs. Sallye B. Walker, Dr. Marcus Carpenter, Dr. 
James Jones. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reginald A. Johnson, Frederick Weaver, and Louis Saun- 
ders of Jersey City each gave $20. Ten dollar contributors included Iris 
H. Potts, Grace Outlaw, William C. Raines, Mr. and Mrs. Potts, Dr. and 
Mrs. Alphonse Henningburg, Dr. Jesse Miller, and Mr. and Mrs. Joe Bostic. 

Other contributors were Mr. and Mrs. Harold R. Weaver, Dr. and Mrs. 
Arthur R. Thomas, Commissioner William Rowe, Dr. and Mrs. Anthony, 
Mrs. Ruby Nicholas, Major Robinson, Dr. Kenneth McClane, Mrs. Altonell 
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Mathews, Mrs. Anne Smith, William Glover, Marjorie Costa and Thelma 
Bell. 


Detroit Contributions: Contributions totaling $1,480.00 were made on 
November 12 to the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., by 
twenty Detroit citizens to be applied to the segregation schoo] cases argued 
before the United States Supreme Court. 

The contributions were made through the efforts of Dr. James J. 
McClendon. Individual checks, ranging from $10 to $250, were collected 
by him and forwarded to Thurgood Marshall, NAACP special counsel and 
Legal Defense Director. 

Specific instructions were given that the gifts be applied to the cost of the 
cases argued in the high court, December 7. 

Making the contributions were: Drs, McClendon, W. H. M. Johnson, 
F. P. Rainford, M. E. Fowler, D. T. Burton, Ralston S. Mitchell, Guy O. 
Saulsberry, J. B. Greene, I. L. Whitby, and Wilbur Martin. 

Also Drs, C. W. Preston, Robert Greenidge, H. F. Bradford, J. J. 
Rucker, J. B. Martin and Walter C. Willis; Bishop George W. Baber, C. A. 
Howell, Earl H. Davis and Joseph Nance. 


Other Branch Contributions: Following an address by Walter White, 
executive secretary of the Association, a collection of $4,739.16 was taken 
up at the closing mass meeting of the 10th annual convention of the North 
Carolina Conference of NAACP branches in Rocky Mount. In response 
to an appeal by Kelly Alexander, president of the North Carolina NAACP, 
the audience of more than 800 contributed this sum to the NAACP “Fight- 
ing Fund for Freedom.” 

Other contributions to the fund received from NAACP branches include 
$500, Oklahoma City; $400, Knoxville, Tenn.; $100, Hartford, Conn.; $75, 
Denver; $50.70, Peekskill, N. Y.; $50 each, Kenner, La., and Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; $40.30, Yuma, Ariz.; $25 each Muskegon, Mich., Newport, 
R, I., and St. Charles Parish, La. Also $50 Dr. Bryon Briscoe, Oklahoma 
City; $42.70, First Baptist church, Englewood, N. J.; and $10, Dr. Matthew 
Walker, Meharry Medical college, Nashville, Tenn. 

Other contributions to the “Fighting Fund for Freedom” include $50 
each from Nolan Jones, Edward Conant, and Ashley Kirkland, all of Mel- 
rose, La., L. D. Jones and Emitte Roques of Natchez, La. and Dr, E. A. 
Johnson of Natchitoches, La.; and Randolph Jones, Natchitoches, $25. 

Also from NAACP branches in Camden, N. J., $200; Syracuse, N. Y., 
$151; Willow Run, Mich., $116.50; Montclair, N. J., $66; Massillon, Ohio, 
$60; Saline Co., Mo., and Jennings, La., $50 each; Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
$32.65; Maywood, Ill., $31.25; Mount Holly, S. C., Warren, Ohio, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., and New Orleans $25 each; Owensboro, Ky., and Campbell, 
Ohio, $10 each; Caroline Co., Va., $6.40. 

Also from Mrs. Cecilia C. Saunders, New York City, and Mrs. Eric 
F. Burch, Dallas, Texas, $5 each; and Lt. Tolbot, Fort Bliss, Texas, $2. 
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What the Branches 


Are Doing 


California: In a two hour long hear- 
ing in LOS ANGELES on October 8 
before the Board of Fire Commission- 
ers, lawyers for the NAACP, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and witnesses 
presented findings from an investigation 
and legal opinions of numerous federal 
and lower courts in an attack on the 
practice of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination in the Los Angeles fire 
department. 

Cited in the hearing by NAACP field 
secretary Lester P. Bailey were the two 
all-Negro manned stations on South 
Central Avenue which he said “present 
the only opportunities for Negroes in 
the Los Angeles fire department.” The 
NAACP official pointed out that Ne- 
groes are excluded from appointments 
at 85 other fire stations throughout the 
city. He also charged that promotions 
of Negro personnel correspond to a 
discriminatory pattern with the few 
positions available at the all-Negro com- 
panies. 

Information that the NAACP has 
discovered that two Negro firemen who, 
according to Mr. Bailey, “are from all 
appearances white,” were assigned to 
“white” stations until their identity came 
to light, visibly shocked the fire com- 
missioners who had interrupted the 
testimony at points to offer rebuttal. 

When Fire Chief John H. Alderson 
came before the hearing, the commis- 
sioners refused to permit the lawyers 
to question him. The chief, who has 
been charged with masterminding the 
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segregation, made a brief statement that 
his practices are for the “good of the 
service.” 

After Attorneys Thomas G. Nuesom, 
Herbert Simmons, Edward Maddox and 
Al Wirin had presented the legal, moral 
and sociological factors involved the 
commissioners closed the hearings with 
the statement that they would “give the 
matter consideration.” 

Attorney Simmons warned the board 
that the NAACP would await their de- 
cision for what he described as a “rea- 
sonable period of time.” After that, the 
lawyer promised to “seek remedy in the 
proper court.” 

Plaintiffs named on the petition filed 
with the commission are Mrs. Jack 
Hardy, George Thomas, executive di- 
rector of the Los Angeles county con- 
ference on community relations; Dr. E. 
I. Robinson, local NAACP president; 
Dr. H. Claude Hudson, president of the 
Broadway Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, vice-president of the local 
NAACP and member of the NAACP 
national board of directors; and Allen 
C. Woodard, III. 

In addition to lawyers Maddox, Sim- 
mons, and Nuesome, attorneys Loren 
Miller and Everette M. Porter are as- 
sociate counsel in the complaint. 

The community of PASADENA sup- 
ports the current school fight against 
segregation. Speaking to a capacity 
audience at Pasadena’s Metropolitan 
Baptist church in October, Franklin H. 
Williams, secretary-counsel of the West 
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Coast NAACP, warned the local board 
of education that recent action taken by 
this body supporting segregation of 
Negro and white children in the Pasa- 
dena public schools is “in violation of 
the letter of the constitution of the 
state of California and the United 
States.” 

Mr. Williams stated that Pasadena 
has a long record of opposing any move 
to bring the practices in the school sys- 
tem into line with American democratic 
concepts of fair-play and equality. He 
specifically referred to the incidents 
leading up to the dismissal of Willard 
Goslin, and the poor reputation Pasa- 
dena has gained as a result. 

He declared that “the NAACP stands 
prepared to fight all the way to the 
highest court in the land-to wipe out 
racial segregation in the elementary 
and secondary schools here.” 

The two schools in issue are the all- 
white Arroyo Seco school and the pre- 
dominately Negro Garfield school. 
White parents residing in the Garfield 
district have been permitted to transfer 
their children to Arroyo Seco leaving 
a number of classrooms vacant at Gar- 
field. The Arroyo school became con- 
siderably overcrowded and funds to the 
amount of $15,000 were appropriated 
by the board of education to build new 
units at the all-white school. 

The NAACP has ordered its legal 
staff to contest the appropriation and 
the transfer system. The audience at 
Metropolitan Baptist church contributed 
more than $500 to back up the action. 
Other speakers at the mass meeting 
were Dr. I. B. English, local NAACP 
president, and Lester P. Bailey, field 
secretary. 

Field Secretary Lester P. Bailey is 
going to investigate the presence of 
separate schools for Negro and white 
children maintained in Riverside and 
El Centro. This action is the outcome 
of the southern area council NAACP 
meeting held in Riverside in October. 

The delegates also approved a goal 
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of $10,000 for the annual holiday seal 
drive which began On October 25. 
Funds derived from stamp sales will be 
used to underwrite the southern area 
and national programs of the Associa- 
tion. 


Christmas Seal Drive: Regional 
secretary Franklin H. Williams has an- 
nounced the Association goal of $30,- 
000 for the NAACP freedom drive. 
The drive started with a good “kick- 
off” receipt of more than $1,800 from 
the sunshine committee of Past Matrons 
and Patrons Council of the Order of 
Eastern Star, Prince Hall Affiliation. 

The committee under the leadership 
of Estelle Van Meter reported a total 
sum of $1,886.95 as a result of their 
solicitation for the purchase of NAACP 
Freedom seals. Most of the money re- 
ported had been contributed by Los 
Angeles churches and chapters of the 
Eastern Star and Prince Hall Masons. 

The regional office of the NAACP 
issued the following breakdown of con- 
tributors: Grants Chapel, Neighborhood 
Community church, Peoples Indepen- 
dent Church of Christ, Zion Hill Bap- 
tist church, Tabernacle of Faith Baptist 
church, Greater First Baptist church, 
Victory Baptist church, Macedonia Bap- 
tist church, Triumph Church and King- 
dom of God In Christ, Light House Full 
Gospel Pentecostal church, First AME 
Church, St. John’s Methodist church, 
Faithful Central Baptist church, Village 
Baptist church, Wards Chapel, Grace 
Memorial church, Church of Christian 
Fellowship, Westminister Presbyterian 
church, Walker Temple, McCoy Mem- 
orial Baptist church, Trinity Baptist 
church. Other contributions were sol- 
icited from individuals and chapters of 
the Masonic Order and Eastern Stars. 

Contributions through the sunshine 
committee of the Past Matrons Coun- 
cil of the Eastern Star, Prince Hall Af- 
filiates, reported through Mrs. Velva L. 
Henderson, chairman of the Christmas 
seal campaign, are as follows: 








Mrs. Van Meter, in addition to sol- 
iciting funds .from several church 
groups in the city reported the follow- 
ing contributions: St. John Lodge, No. 
5, F & AM, $12.00; B. F. Talbot Lodge 
Lodge No. 8, F & A M, $102.00; Hol- 
land Lodge No. 20, F & A M, $102.00; 
Thomas Waller, Lodge No. 49, F & 
A M, $25.00; William Nickerson, Jr., 
Lodge No. 55, F & A M, $25.00; Los 
Angeles Consistory No. 26, AASR of 
Freemasonry, $102.00; Egyption Tem- 
ple No. 5, AEAONMS, $102.00; Electa 
Chapter, No. 3, O.E.S., $405.11; Af- 
fectionate Chapter No. 18, $44.05; 
Queen Vashti Chapter No. 29, $46.50; 
Sympathy Chapter No. 43, $13.75; Rose 
of Sharan Chapter No. 46, $84.25; 
Gethsemane Chapter No. 62, $24.75; 
Sadie Alexander, Chapter No. 63, 
$15.00; Ida Mae Robertson, PGM, 
Golden State Grand Chapter, $5.00; 
James H. Wilson Lodge No. 68, 
F & A M, $13.00; Princess Oziel Chap- 
ter No. 32, $11.00; Deborah Chapter 
No. 13, $5.00; and Virginia Johnson, 
$5.00. 


Illinois: The Illinois conference of 
NAACP branches held its 1953 conven- 
tion at CAIRO October 17-18. In addi- 
tion to reports of officers and commit- 
tees, there were speeches by Paul Thur- 
low, conference president; Rev. Mr. 
Lewis Dawley, conference vice-president; 
Ben Zion Emanuel, director Illinois re- 
gional office of the Anti-Defamation 
League; and Gloster Current, director 
of NAACP branches. 

Vhe CHICAGO branch reports the 
following activities: progress of the 
membership campaign under the direc- 
tion of A. L. Foster; filing of a suit 
against the Chicago Housing Authority 
to force them to admit Negro tenants 
and to end race discrimination in pub- 
lic housing; the executive board’s meet- 
ing with commissioner of police Tim- 
othy O’Connor to urge him to end mob 
violence in certain sections of the city; 

and the institution of two suits in the 
Illinois Supreme Court against the Illin- 
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Vera 
Johnson vs. Illinois Central Railroad, 
involved issuance of a “Car Card” to 
Miss Johnson in order to designate the 
car in which she and other Negroes 
were to be seated. 


ois Central Railroad. The case, 


The other case, Joseph Howard vs. 
Local vs. Wood Wire and Metal Lathers 
International Union (AFL) is that of 


a Negro denied admission to the union- 


because of his race and color. 

Dr. Edgar F. Woodson was principal 
speaker at the October 11 meeting 
sponsored by the EAST ST. LOUIS 
branch. Dr. Woodson visualized a fu- 
ture in which atomic energy works for 
the uplift instead of the destruction of 
man and an America in which “white 
supremacy” would seem like a_ bad 
dream of a barbaric age. 


Louisiana: Director of branches 
Gloster Current commented that the 
11th annual meeting of the LOUISI- 
ANA state conference of NAACP 
branches was the best that he has ever 
seen in the state as the conference 
closed on October 31 at the Little Zion 
Baptist church in Opelousas. 

This was a significant meeting be- 
cause it was the first one held since the 
employment of a full time executive- 
secretary. 


Dr. E. A. Johnson, president and a 
longtime fighter against segregation and 
discrimination, opened the conference 
with a session of the executive board. 
Among the highlights of this board 
meeting was the report of executive- 
secretary Leonard Avery. Mr. Avery 
reported that the NAACP in the state 
is still the foremost organization in 
Louisiana working toward breaking 
down segregation and discrimination 
and pointing the way toward first-class 
citizenship. 

Avery further recommended that the 
conference plan and adopt a worth- 
while community action program so 
that all persons would be informed that 
it is the Negro in the local community 
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who is desiring, working, and fighting to 
obtain first-class citizenship and not 
the people from New York alone. 

The Friday night mass meeting held 
at the Little Zion Baptist church was 
well attended, with the keynote address 
by J. K. Haynes, president of the Louisi- 
ana [Educational Association. Mr. 
Haynes’ subject was “Living in the 
Present Tense.” 

Honorable T. W. Huntington, mayor 
of the city of Opelousas, in delivering 
the welcome address pledged better 
communtiy facilities to Negroes in 
Opelousas. Attorney A. P. Tureaud re- 
sponded. 

At its Saturday session the confer- 
ence heard from Attorney U. Simpson 
Tate, regional counsel. 

The conference re-elected Dr. E. A. 
Johnson president. Other officers elected 
included A. J. Chapital, Sr., vice-presi- 
dent; Borel C. Dauphin, secretary; and 
B. J. Stanley, treasurer. 


The executive board includes Daniel 
E. Byrd, A. P. Tureaud, New Orleans; 
Richard Millspaugh, Opelousas; Mrs. 
B. E. King, Ruston; G. B. Scott, Natchi- 
toches; S. E. Briscoe, Jennings; J. N. 
Blankenship, Saline; John G. Lewis, 
Baton Rouge; and M. M. Coleman, 
Minden. 

At its first board meeting the execu- 
tive board unanimously selected Atty. 
Leonard P. Avery as its executive-secre- 
tary. 


Minnesota: The October membership 
meeting of the MINNEAPOLIS branch 
was addressed by Arthur Lewis, director 
of the elementary school program of 
the Minneapolis board of education. 

The executive officers of the branch 
met with other agency officials on in- 
tergroup relations policies at a meeting 
sponsored in October by the Mayor's 
Council on Human Relations. Purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss the com- 
mon problems of the group. 

The branch executive board has re- 
gretfully accepted the resignation of 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Hutcherson. Mr. 
Hutcherson was branch treasurer and 


his wife a member of the executive 
board. 


New York: The SCHENECTADY 
branch during the past summer success- 
fully broke down the color bar in the 
offices of the American Locomotive 
Company. After several months of con- 
ferences with company officials and 
union leaders, and the setting up of 
several test cases which the branch was 
prepared to take into the courts if neces- 
sary, the company capitulated and hired 
its first Negro clerk-typist. 

The Schenectady branch has filed a 
complaint with the State Commission 
Against Discrimination charging Cain’s 
Castle with refusing admission to Ne- 
groes. 

The integration of public housing is 
slowly progressing. There are now three 
white families in a formerly all Negro 
project; one Negro family in a formerly 
all white project; three Negro families 
in another all white project and 26 
colored families in the most recently 
constructed project. 


Oklahoma: Mrs. Caroline Burks of 
the OKLAHOMA CITY branch writes 
us, as of November 3, 1953, that the 
branch item carried at page 491 in the 
October 1953 Crisis is erroneous. The 
Crisis item said that Miss Etta Moten 
had made charges that “the NAACP is 
controlled by Communists.” “The Okla- 
homa City branch,” explains Mrs. 
Burks, “did not by unanimous vote ‘au- 
thorize the writing of a letter to Etta 
Moten in protest against her remark 
made at the municipal auditorium in 
April that the NAACP is controlled by 
Communists. Miss Moten said these 
charges had been made by a Musko- 
gee school teacher, but she refused to 
reveal his or her identity.’ 

“The Oklahoma City branch did not 
authorize,” continues Mrs. Burks, “such 
a vote because Miss Moten did not say 
any such thing, and above six thousand 
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people could testify that she did not, 
including this writer. 

“The Oklahoma City branch did not 
vote to send a letter of 
to Miss Moten for her charming per- 
formance and her favorable comments 
on the integrated seating pattern in the 
Oklahoma City municipal auditorium. 
We loved her for that, particularly we 
who have fought so hard for integra- 
tion at the municipal auditorium.” 


commendation 





JOHN BOLT CULBERTSON 
Greensville, S. C. 


South Carolina: John Bolt Culbert- 
son, a native white South Carolinian, 
has given freely of his time and money 
in speaking before NAACP branches 
in the state. Mr. Culbertson, a lawyer, 
has represented free of charge many 
unfortunate and penniless Negroes who 
have unjustly fallen into the clutches 
of the law. 

Wisconsin: The first annual Wisconsin 
state conference of NAACP branches 
was held October 17-18 at the Unitarian 
church in Madison. Major responsibility 
for the planning and execution of the 
conference rested with Mrs. Ardie 
Halyard of Milwaukee and Henry 
Hamilton of Madison. 

Seventy delegates from branches in 
Racine, Kenosha, Beloit, Milwaukee, 
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and Madison attended the two-day ses- 
sion at their own expense. 

Ihe conference held leadership train- 
ing programs and workshops, with ex- 
pert consultants in the various areas. 
Closing session of the conference was 
addressed by Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
administrator. 


YOUTH COUNCIL NEWS 


New Jersey: The Orange and Maple- 
wood youth councils of the NAACP 
recently held its first fall meeting after 
a two-month summer vacation. Council 
president Robert Hairston welcomed all 
of the members back and urged their 
continued support of the council. 

Reports on the 44th annual NAACP 
convention were given by _ president 
Hairston and William Payne. Fannie 
Green, a popular council member and 
one of its most active workers, also 
reported on the convention from the 
woman’s point of view. 

Mr. Hairston served on several con- 
vention committees. 

Mr. Payne, in his report, recalled an 
incident involving himself and six other 
youth delegates soon after their arrival 
in St. Louis. The delegation went to 
the white YMCA for accommodations, 
but instead of being accepted was re- 
ferred to the colored YMCA in another 
section of town. This incident of racial 
discrimination was brought to the at- 
tention of the NAACP national board 
at the convention, and was of extreme 
significance to both the delegates and 
the convention because it brought the 
Association’s fight against discrimina- 
tion directly home to the people. 

Mr. Payne was also impressed by the 
support which the public is giving the 
NAACP in its fight for full equality 
and that people of all races and creeds 
have joined hands in this fight. 

Delegates Arthur Gold and Tony 
Levy were not heard because they had 
returned to Princeton and Harvard, re- 
spectively. 
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FLORIDA NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAI 
MEMORIAL COLLEGE held a special 
program on October 23 in celebra- 
tion of United Nations Day. The pro- 
gram was student planned and exe- 
cuted under the supervision of 
associate professors Mrs. Josie Greer 
and Mrs. Alta Greene. 


« 
Dr. Marguerite Cartwright of 
Hunter College, New York City, 


spoke on “The Role of the Teacher 
in Inter-Cultural Relations” at the 
37th annual conference of the MARyY- 
LAND EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION on 
October 15, 

a 


The INSTITUTE For RELIGIOUS AND 
SocIAL STUDIES FELLOWSHIP opened 
its 16th year in New York City in 
October, Courses began on October 
28 with the cooperation of. Catho- 
lic, Jewish, and Protestant scholars. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE dedicated its 
new faculty dormitory in October, 
with Dr. John Arneal of Baltimore, 
Maryland, as the featured speaker. 
The new dormitory is a modernistic 
brick structure containing four-room 
apartments for married faculty mem- 
bers, with eighteen rooms for single 
teachers, 

2 


The pros and cons of the Social 
Security program as it currently 
stands and a discussion of many of 
the changes under consideration is 
the subject of a new publication, 
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AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
(3 Sell ROBES on 





commission to 
church choirs, fraternal organi- 
zations and schools, Small Invest- 
ment for samples. Send for FREE 


cloth samples and price infor- 





mation. No obligation. 


THOMAS A. PETERSON COMPANY 
501-07 East 33rd St., Dept. Y-12 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN 
COLLEGE 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


“A Four-Year Class A College of 
Personality and Distinction” 
Accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the State 
Department of Education and approved by 
the United States Attorney General for non- 
quota foreign students; a member of the 
American Association of Colleges, American 
Council on Education; and the Association 
of Church-Related Institutions of Higher 

Learning. 
Offering Courses leading to the 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees in: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION @ SECONDARY 
EDUCATION @ HOME ECONOMICS 
BweSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

With Majors in: 
Physical Education 
Music 


Science 
English 
Secial Science Pre-Medicine 

Modern Languages Pre Pharmacy 


TRADES DIVISION 


Caipentry 
Electricity 


Tailoring 
Masonry: Brick 
Radio Auto Mechanics 

Shoe Repairing Institutional Cookery 
RICHARD V. MOORE, President 

For further information and bulletin write: 
WILLIAM DuBOSE, Registrar 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
Daytona Beach, Florida 













ATLANTIC CITY 
LIBERTY HOTEL 


1519 BALTIC AVE. 4-1184 
All rooms with private bath, telephone & 
radio. Fireproof. (Open all year.) 
Write us for free literature & rates 
Also ovr special Honeymoon lan 


IN It’s 


ALBANY STATE 
COLLEGE 


ALBANY, GEORGIA 
A Four Year — Co-ed — Institution 


Offering Degrees in: 
Elementary Education 


Arts and Sciences 
Two-Year Cour-es: 
Commercial Education 
Home Economics 
DR. AARON BROWN, President 





MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS 


Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 


Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer — A six-week Summer School 
Session, Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. 
For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrar. Telephone: CLifton 6870. 


8 


Collected Papers in Social Security, 
released in October by the NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, one 
of the leading organizations in the 
field of health and welfare. 

a 

After two years’ work the PUBLIC 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION announces 
publication of its 54-page, illustrated 
booklet, A Citizen’s Guide to the 
New York City Schools, The three 
sections of the booklet discuss “The 
Measure of the School System”; 
“What Makes the School System 
Tick?”; and “A Glossary of School 
Terms.” 

os 

CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE wel- 
comed 7,000 alumni, former students 
and friends, at its 1953 homecoming 
on October 10. 

a 

Registrar John F, Whittaker of 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY announces an 
enroliment of 659 in the various 
divisions of the graduate and profes- 
sional schools, including the labora- 
tory schoo] of the graduate school 
of education. Furthermore, there are 
ten exchange students from the vari- 
ous undergraduate colleges taking 
courses in the school of library serv- 
ice. This is an increase of 46 stu- 
dents over the enrollment at this 
time last year. 

The 1953-54 forum series of the 
school of arts and sciences opened 
on October 23 with a lecture by Pro- 
fessor Howard Beale of the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin. His subject was 
“Can Academic Freedom be Pre- 
served in Time of Crisis?” The fall 
book review series of the university 
school of library service opened on 
October 27 with a review of Jomo 
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Kenyatta’s Facing Mount Kenya. 
The book was reviewed by Dr. 
Morris Siegel of the university de- 
partment of anthropology. 

Dr. Robert P. Daniel, president of 
Virginia State college, was principal 
speaker at the 10th annual charter- 
day convocation of the university. 

a 


ALBANY STATE COLLEGE was host 
October 15-17 to the Future Teach- 
ers of America Association. The FTA 
is Carried on as a cooperative project 
by the National Educational Associa- 
tion and its affiliated state and local 
associations. 

The ASC alumni association re- 
cently organized a new alumni chap- 
ter in Muscogee county, Georgia, in 
September. 

a 


Students referred and counselled 
by the NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SERV- 
ICE AND FUND For NEGRO STUDENTS 
to interracial colleges, as of Septem- 
ber 1953, have set a new high-water 
mark for success in gaining accept- 
ances and scholarship awards for 224 
institutions, according to Opportunity 
News in interracial colleges. 

According to NSSFNS, “two-way 
integration” during its first year 
brought about the referral of 263 
Negro and white students to 13 col- 
leges, predominantly of the white 
race. 

® 


Speeches by Henry Heald, chan- 
cellor of New York university, Dag 
Hammarskjold, secretary-general of 
the United Nations, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, permanent representative of the 
United Kingdom to UN, Harold 
Stassen, director for mutual security, 
and Alberto Lleras, secretary-general 
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of the Organization of American 
States, marked the opening session in 
October of a two-day conference on 
the responsibilities of higher educa- 
tion, which is veing jointly spon- 
sored by NEw York UNIVERSITY 
and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 


& 

Agnes E. Meyer, wife of the pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post, was 
main speaker in October before the 
TEACHERS OF THE SOUTH EASTERN 
ZONE of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. Mrs. Meyer spoke 
on “Freedom of Conscience.” 

eB 


New president of the SHAw UNI- 
VERSITY student body is Lucius 
Walker, a senior from Rochelle, New 
Jersey. Shaw celebrated homecoming 
on October 24 with a parade and 
other activities. 


A lyceum attraction of LiviING- 
STONE COLLEGE on October 27 was 


Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 


ARTHUR D. GRAY, 
bs 


President 


A Liberal Arts College of High 


Academic Standards and 
Cultural Background 
SELECTED AND LIMITED 

ENROLLMENT 
rs 


For Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR 
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CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teocher Education . . . and 
The Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 


Elementary Education 
Home Economics 
Elementary and High School 
Industrial Arts 
Elementary and High School 
Graduation from a standard four-year high 
school required for admission. 
For further information and catalog 
write to Registrar. 
JAMES HENRY DUCKREY, President 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


B.S. Degree 
B.S. Degree 


B.S. Degree 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY — 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Offers courses leading to the Master's 
degree in the fields of biology, chem- 
istry, economics, English, French, history, 
Latin, mathematics, political science and 
sociology. 

THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
a graduate school oftering a two-year 
cur-ulum for prospective social work- 
e ‘ing to the degree of Master of 
; ork or to the professional 


4 

% -HOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

requiring college graduation for admis- 
sion and offering a curriculum leading 


to the degree of Master of Science in 
Library Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
@ graduate school offering curricula 
leading to the M.A. degree, designed to 
meet the needs of men and women 
who have chosen education as a pro- 
fessional career. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION 

@ graduate school offering thorough 
theoretical and practical teaching in the 
fields of business affairs, leading to the 
degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for 
higher education of Negroes combine 
under the direction of Atlanta University 
te offer courses on both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. 

Strong Faculty—Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 














the concert of the Leonard Depaur 
Infantry Chorus. 


“Astronomy for the Family,” a 
series of talks for boys and girls from 
8 to 14 years old about the solar sys- 
tem and the universe beyond, opened 
on October 17 at THE AMERICAN 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HiIsTORY. 
These informal talks are designed to 
acquaint children with the geography 
of the sky and the interesting star 
legends. 

o 

Fifty-eight DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
students, representing ten states and 
Nigeria, British West Africa, quali- 
fied for the scholarship honor roll 


for the second ‘semester, 1952-53. 
Honor roll students must maintain 


grade averages indicating superior or 
exceptional progress in their studies. 

The Dillard award for the most 
distinguished alumnus of 1953 went 
during the 19th annual founders’ day 
activities to Dr. Ulysses Grant Dailey 
of Chicago, Illinois. The presentation 
was made by Dr. Albert Dent, presi- 
dent of Dillard, at an alumni ban- 
quet sponsored by the New Orleans 
chapter of the university alumni as- 
sociation. 

Dr. Nick Aaron Ford, head of 
the department of English at Mor- 
GAN STATE COLLEGE and chairman 
of the creative writing committee of 
the College Language Association, 
has announced plans for the third 
national literary contest sponsored 
by the College Language Association. 
A prize fund of $300 has been 
donated by the Johnson Publications, 
publishers of Ebony, Jet and Tan. 
The contest is open to any student 
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enrolled in any one of the nearly 
100 colleges belonging to the CLA. 


SAVANNAH STATE COLLEGE reports 
a deciding upswing in its enrollment 
for the fall quarter with 1,024 stu- 
students entered regular day classes; 
dents. Seven hundred ninety-five 
25 are taking classes on Saturday; 
119 have enrolled for the evening 
classes; 40 in the shops; and an addi- 
tional 45 have enrolled in trade ex- 
tension classes at Waycross, Macon, 
and Atlanta. 

President W. K. Payne announces 
board approval of the formation of 
seven instructional divisions, with the 
general extension and correspond- 
ance division, at SSC. The new divi- 
sions will be humanities, social 
science, natural education, 
business administration, engineering 
and technical*™ sciences, and voca- 
tional training. The college at present 
has three instructional divisions plus 
general extension. 


science, 


FAYETTEVILLE STATE COLLEGE is 
in the midst of a $504,000 building 
program which includes an infirmary, 
$125,000; additions to the laundry, 
$55,000; repairs and additions to the 
industrial building, $74,000; renova- 
tion of Vance hall, $105,000; repairs 
and equipment for dormitories, $35,- 
000; campus improvement and roads, 
$52,000; enlargement, seating, and 
lighting of athletic field, $52,000: and 
additional equipment for library, 
$6,000. Funds have also been ap- 
propriated for a new boiler, garages, 
and a campus telephone system. 


Five COLLEGE LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
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TION members have been granted a 
Ford Fellowship for the current year, 
as follows: Dr. Thomas Jarrett, At- 
lanta university; Mrs. Margaret Alex- 
ander, Jackson college; Dr. Ruth 
Horry, North Carolina college at 
Durham; Mrs. Juanita Williamson, 
LeMoyne; and Dr. Sophia Nelson, 
West Virginia State. CLA founder 
Dr. Hugh Gloster and his family are 
in Japan where he will work this 
year as a Fulbright lecturer. 

President Rufus Clement of At- 
lanta university has invited the CLA 
to hold its next annual meeting at AU 
in April, 1954. 

















BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher 
Learning Located in the City 
of Columbia, the Heart of 
South Carolina 


The Following Degrees Are Conferred: 
A. B., B. S., B. Th. and B. D. 


PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 


Growth and Character Development 
Co-Educational Institute of Class “A” 
Rating 


MODERATE EXPENSES 


For further information write 


J. A. BACOATS, PRES. 


BENEDICT COLLEGE 


13, South Carolina 












Columbia 




























OFFICE POSITIONS 
OPEN NOW 


FOR QUALIFIED APPLICANTS 
YOU can earn up to $250 a month im 
mediately after one year’s training at 
WILLIAM PENN. Our Placement Agency 
assists students and graduates secure 
well-paying positions. Courses in Stenog 
raphy, Business Administration, Account: 
ing. Also Academic Division. Experienced 
Faculty. Approved for Veterans. Dormi 
tory Facilities. 


“Superior Training for Superior Jobs” 


WILLIAM PENN 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


1530 LOMBARD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 


PEnnypacker 5-9831 
Write or coll for information 





Carver Bible Institute 


Can you give a BIBLE ANSWER to 
such questions as; “Why am I on 
earth?” “What is God’s purpose for 
me?” Carver Bible Institute offers 
training in Bible Theology and related 
subjects leading to church leadership. 
Day and night classes. Two and three 
year courses. Dormitories for men and 
women. Baptist in doctrine, but with 
students from different denominations 
in attendance. Instructors from both 
races. Best of equipment. Free tuition, 
moderate charges for books and low 
dormitory fees, Accredited by South- 
ern Accrediting Association of Bible 
Institutes, Bible Colleges and Bible 
Seminaries. Send for catalog. 


Address— 
BRANTLEY KNIGHT, Registrar 
Box 3, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 





The October 1, 1953, Loose-Leaf 
Circular of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation lists VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
among the leaders in general educa- 
tion in American colleges and uni- 
versities. This recognition has come 
as result of the basic education pro- 
gram developed at VSC by Dr. A. G. 
Macklin as director of the division. 

VSC was host October 3 to the 
State Advisory Council for Voca- 
tional Agriculture; to the annual 
meeting of Virginia Farm and Home 
Agents October 26-27; and to the 
concert version of Carmen Jones, 
with Muriel Rahn in the title role, 
November 18. Dr. Archibald Carey, 
Jr., first alternate on the U. S. dele- 
gation to UN, addressed formal 
opening exercises of the college in 
October; annual homecoming festivi- 
ties were held October 31; and 33rd 
observance of American Education 
Week jointly with the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Legion November 8-14. 

Dr. Edna Meade Colson, retiring 
director of the VSC school of educa- 
tion, was honored at a testimonial 
dinner given by the college on Octo- 
ber 21, Dr. Colson, as of October, had 
completed 44 years of service at 
Virginia State where she began her 
work in 1902 when the college was 
called Virginia Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute. 

® 


Aubrey Williams, editor of the 
Southern Farmer and president of 
the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, was speaker at the 86th found- 
ers’ day exercises of TALLADEGA COL- 
LEGE on November 8. 

President Arthur Gray led the 
panel discussion on “De-segregation 
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in Education” at the Alabama state 
conference of NAACP branches on 
November 7. Talladega trustees have 
authorized the erection of a new col- 
lege building made possible by funds 
received from the Capital Funds 
campaign of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. Construction on the build- 
ing will start in the spring. 

Forty members of the Talladega 
college choir, directed by Frank 
Harrison, filled the following concert 
schedule beginning with Shaw on 
October 23: October 25, Washing- 
ton; October 26, New York City, 
radio and TV appearance; October 
27, Scarsdale, N. Y.; October 28-29, 
Montclair, N. J.; October 29 (night), 
Honesdale, Pa.; October 30, New 
York City college; and November 
1, Roanoke, Va. 

a 


President C. W. Maxwell of the 
WILLIAM PENN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) reports increased 
enrollment in his institution. This in- 
crease is due to new students, with 
the return of advanced students. 

According to the findings of a 
survey conducted by the WPBI, the 
job opportunities for Negro clerical 
and secretarial workers is definitely 
on the increase. 

a 


“The Heritage I Possess” is the 
subject of the fourth annual National 
Scholastic Essay Contest conducted 
by the LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Mo.) 
schoo] of journalism, Typed essays 
submitted in this contest are to be 
1,000 words each. The deadline is 
March 1, 1954. The contest is open 
to any bonafide registrant in a high 
school anywhere in the United States 
if his entry is certified by his high 
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school principal. 

Dr. Gerard Priestly, distinguished 
British historian and lecturer, opened 
the 1953-54 lecture-recital series at 
Lincoln with a speech on “The 
United Nations: A Milestone To- 
wards Peace.” Lincoln Librarian A. 
P. Marshal was elevated to chair- 
manship of the college and university 


BEREAN 
SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNSYLVANIA 
Founded 1898 


Offers men and women practical 
training in the interesting and 
well-paying fields of 
Business Administration 
and Secretarial Studies 





Merchant and Custom 
Tailoring 


Dressmaking and Design — 
Millinery 


in the shortest possible time — 
at the lowest possible cost 


One and two year diploma and 
certificate courses 
Also intensive, short courses 


Day or evening sessions 
Approved residences for out-of-town 
students 


LOUISE B. YERGAN, Principal 
* 


For further information, write 


The Registrar—Berean School 


1926 South College Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
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division of the Missouri Library As- 
sociation at their 53rd annual session 
held in Kansas City, Mo., October 
1-3, The New Farmers of America 
honored President Sherman Scruggs 
by bestowing upon him the Honor- 
ary Superior Farmer degree, the 
highest degree bestowed by the NFA. 

Mary Farris, a 1953 graduate of 
the Lincoln art department, is now 
an instructor in art at Florida N and 
I college, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Just before President Charles Wes- 
ley of CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE de- 
livered the first formal convocation 
address to the CSC student body in 
October he was presented the sesqui- 
centennial medallion by sophomore 


Richard Tillson “in honor and in 
memory of Ohio’s 150th annivers- 
ary.” 

A grant of $3,100 has been 


awarded Central State by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for the 
support of undergraduate research 
in chemistry for a period of two 
years. This grant makes provisions 
for purchase of equipment and sup- 
plies, travel, and for three fellow- 
ships of $500 each to be awarded 
to a senior student who has shown 
outstanding ability in chemistry. Syl- 
vester McPherson, an honor student 
from Xenia, Ohio, is recipient of 
the first $500 fellowsihp awarded to 
a student. 


FLoripaA A AND M_ UNIVERSITY 
personnel more than doubled Fam- 
cee’s red feather campaign goal of 
$1,500 by subscribing and contribu- 
ting $3,134.15. 

Director of public relations 
Charles Smity III, made his debut 





as a sportcaster in October over Sta- 
tion WINT, a Mutual affiliate. 
Famcee was host October 30-31 
to the annual meeting of the Florida 
Council of the Teachers of English. 
s 


The first in a series of three dis- 
cussions on the United Nations and 
its program was held in the FIsk 
UNIVERSITY international student 
center on October 26, Dr. Ernest 
Linton led the first discussion; other 
meetings were held on November 9 
and November 23. 

Joan Arlene Wood, a junior from 
Portland, Oregon, is the first student 
to enroll at Fisk under the “two-way 
integration project” launched _ this 
year by the National Scholarship Ser- 
vice and Fund for Negro Students. 
Miss Wood has been a student at 
Lewis and Clark college in Portland, 
but decided to come to Fisk after 
attending an_ interracial institute 
where she met Dr. Herman Long of 
Fisk’s race relations department. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for 
Scribner hall, a women’s dormitory 
on the northwest campus adjacent to 
Jubilee hall; and Park hall, a social 
science building located immediately 
behind the memorial chapel, took 
place on September 30. President 
Charles Johnson gave the principal 
address in which he paid tribute to 
Dora A. Scribner, who was teacher 
of English for forty-one years, and 
Dr. Robert E. Park, who until his 
death in 1942, was one of the leaders 
in the field of human relations and 
benefactor of Fisk. 

Fernando Augusto Laires of Lis- 
bon, Portugal, visited Fisk Septem- 
ber 30-October 7 to observe the 
methods of music education. 
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% Book Reviews 
E 


SCOLDING REBUKE 


Negro Higher Education in the State of 
South Carolina. By Lewis K. McMillan, 
Ph.D. Orangeburg, South Carolina: State 
A. & M. College, 1952. (Published by the 
author). XIl*296pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Lewis K. McMillan’s Negro Edu- 
cation in the State of South Carolina 
is first of all a scalding personal survey 
of the Negro colleges in the author’s 
native state. Himself a professor of his- 
tory at South Carolina State College 
for Negroes until the publication of this 
book, Dr. McMillan has set fire to his 
own stage like another Erostratus by 
writing tartly up to the academic and/or 
political powers. The powers reacted 
with equal bluntness in effecting his dis- 
missal. 


This situation would tend to estab- 
lish Dr. McMillan’s highly critical sur- 
vey as an act of daring and courage in 
face of the inevitable. And so it is. It 
goes into the five junior colleges, the 
four senior private colleges, and the 
senior public college in South Carolina 
with the factual fervor of the right- 
minded, crusading journalist that the 
author can at times be. It appraises 
grounds and buildings, examines pur- 
poses, and summarizes findings by in- 
dicating the “historical significance” of 
each institution. 

In all this, Dr. McMillan calls upon 
his native state to live up to its responsi- 
bility for the educational progress of 
its Negro population, “a poor, loyal, 
clumsy, unschooled, friendless, strug- 
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gling mass.” He charges college admin- 
istrations with the fostering of paternal- 
ism, and despotism, proclaims of the 
colleges that “They are failures now, 
all of them .. .” being “cut off from 
the currents of American educational 
and cultural life.” Of State, he asserts 
that 
“Instead of making better farmers 
out of a farming Negro population, 
the College is merely teaching a few 
youth to impart superficial instruc- 
tions under impossible circumstances 
to a few indifferent high school youth. 

Instead of making fine homes out of 

crude sub-human shacks and shanties, 

the College is merely teaching a few 
girls to teach cooking and sewing 

(with inadequate facilities) to a few 

Negro high school girls who seldom 

take it seriously. The great mass of 

the whole South Carolina Negro 
population has been raised pitifully 
few notches by a State College that 

has been in operation more than a 

half-century.” 

In Dr. McMillan’s book there is 
much of the wrathful indignation of a 
greatly disappointed man, but it can be 
argued that his mood is shaped by his 
matter. Nevertheless, his book bears the 
painful trademark of having been 
rushed into print. It is at once ill-edited 
and ill-written, and reflects little of the 
even perspective and discipline one may 
demand of a scholar. Hence, for all the 
zeal with which his book delivers its 
terrible message, this failure will be 
seized upon as a second “cause” to 
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bolster the first, for which Dr. McMil- 
lan has apparently been separated from 
his academic role. 


HENRY F. WINSLOW 


TRAGIC LOVE 


The Narrows. A novel by Ann Petry. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1953. 428 pp. 
$3.95. 


In December 1940, the 32-year-old 
daughter of a Philadelphia investment 
banker—married, socially prominent 
and wealthy—charged that her colored 
chauffeur-butler had attacked her four 
times in as many hours between Con- 
necticut and New York State and 
eventually hurled her into shallow 
water in the Kensico Reservoir. The 
FBI quickly entered the case under the 
impression that it possibly offered a 
kidnapping angle—and as quickly, and 
quietly, dropped it; a Connecticut 
Sstate’s attorney refused to issue a war- 
rant for the accused to appear at 
Bridgeport Superior Court; and, thanks 
to NAACP intervention, an all-white 
jury terminated the matter a month 
later with a verdict of not guilty. 


It may well be that the case of Mrs. 
John K. Strubing, Jr., vs. ex-army Ser- 
geant Joseph Spell suggested the theme 
of Ann Petry’s new novel, The Nar- 
rows, a wise and truly distinguished 
treatment of mature and tragic love. 
But whatever the sources, Link Wil- 
liams, the proud, adopted son of Abbie 
Crunch whom the paternalistic racket- 
eer Bill Hod had sent to Dartmouth, is 
the best portrait of the Negro as man 
loving, above all, yet drawn by a seri- 
ous American novelist. 

A self-possessed, highly photogenic, 
“lordly looking bastard” with a profile 
like John Barrymore’s, “the head, the 
shoulders, the whole length of him had 
the solidity of sculpture. . . . Every 
woman who saw this nigger’s picture 
would cut it out, clip it out, tear it out, 
drool over it. Every white man who 
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saw it would do a slow burn.” So 
mused Peter Bullock, publisher-editor 
of the Monmouth Chronicle, which of- 
fice he used to feed his reading public 
with lurid pictures and stories of Ne- 
gro criminals and crime the better to 
fix an unfavorable image in the public 
mind. 

To the young Columbia University 
trained journalist who looked into 
Link’s background and found him to 
be at once an outstanding intellect and 
scholar it was logical that Mrs. Camilla 
Treadway Sheffield’s charge of rape was 
a “scorch the earth” decision stem- 
ming from an uprooted love affair. But 
not so to Bullock and Captain Shef- 
field, or to the stern, elderly Mrs. 
Treadway, mistress of an iron will and 
munitions plant. It couldn’t be. Yet, it 
was. And those who see the implica- 
tions in the quotation Miss Petry pre- 
sents from Shakespeare’s Henry V 
(.... There is a river in Macedon; 
and there is also moreover a river at 
Monmouth; but it is out of my prains 
what is the name of the other river; but 
tis all one, ’tis alike as my fingers is to 
my fingers, and there is salmons in 
boti.”) will know with what natural 
affinity a Link Williams and Camilla 
Sheffield find themselves in each other’s 
arms. 

Link wanted her, but on terms be- 
fitting his pride, certainly not on terms 
suitable to her pride and possessiveness. 
She wanted him to want her, without 
reference to or revelation of the fact 
that she was married and worth mil- 
lions. So she deceived him, and in so 
doing injured his sense of manly dig- 
nity, anchored as it was in his Phi 
Beta Kappa mind. Thus they quar- 
relled, fought; and when he called it 
quits, she screamed, and screamed, and 
all Monmouth began to whisper and 
seethe. 


Nevertheless, this is not a novel of 
violence and tensions with chapters reg- 
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istering a leaping series of explosions. 
Rather, it is a steady and penetrating 
study of deep and determined passions. 
She walked as if she owned the world 
because she did; he deferred to neither 
Elsie the sacred cow nor Electra the 
sacred sister. 

But despite the overwhelming im- 
portance of Link and Camilla to Miss 
Petry’s main theme, her really remark- 
able achievement in The Narrows is 
one Mamie Smith Powther, a Chaucer- 
ian wife of Bath so authenticated with 
easy song and mellow muliebrity that 
she is simply ample for everybody. 
Mamie, whose name probably derives 
from that of the famous blues singer, 
is a character for all times. 

Yet the notable superiority of Mamie 
does not make other members of Miss 
Petry’s cast less convincing, for there 
is adorable littke Abbie Crunch as the 
personified epitome of New England 
aristocracy; the cuckolded husband 
Malcolm Powther, endowed with so 
deep a sense of devotion to his occupa- 
tion as butler that he belongs to the 
European tradition, but nevertheless 
flawed by his self-effacing slavery to 
Mamie’s exuding charms; or there is 
J.C., a crude, creeping, loathesome lit- 
tle brat heading for the reformatory. 

Miss Petry uses in this novel a cel- 
lular-like, flashbacking technique which 
fills out pockets of pertinent informa- 
tion by following the mental excursions 
of her characters. To the sharply focus- 
ing eye which earned her honorable 
mention in The Street has been added 
a double portion of compassionate in- 
sight into human nature. The result 
makes for wholesome reading. 


HENRY F, WINSLOW 


“CHURCH SERMON” 


Go Tell It On.The Mountain. A novel by 
James Baldwin. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1953. 303 pp. $3.50. 


James Baldwin’s Go Tell It On The 
Mountain is an extended and polished 
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store-front church sermon directed at 
Mount Parnassus the distinction of 
which lies in the charming simplicity of 
its carefully cadenced prose. The cen- 
tral character by designation is 14-year- 
old John Grimes, who attempts to ar- 
ticulate the meaning of his life as he 
lies writhing on the “threshing floor” 
in the Temple of the Fire Baptised. But 
overshadowing John is Aunt Florence, 
a kind of Dame Conscience who shakes 
so lethal a finger at her brother, Ga- 
briel, John’s foster father, that this 
preaching deacon comes off as her foil. 

Gabriel’s life, or “prayer,” turns on 
a conflict between consciousness of the 
imprecations of Jeremiah and_ the 
imagery of the Songs of Solomon. It is 
his accomplished trait to work up heats 
of intense religious passion that spend 
themselves in lust—a sensuality which 
constitutes the main part of the sin 
with which this novel is supposedly 
laden. Gabriel’s “prayer,” however, is 
but one of the three flashback sketches 
with which Mr. Baldwin fills out the 
fat mid-section of his three-part work; 
the others are those of Gabriel’s wife 
Elizabeth and sister Florence. 

This tracing of origins of Mr. Bald- 
win’s cast of Harlem holy-rollers back 
to their native South introduces a sim- 
plicity of another kind and quality. In 
essence, it attempts to invest the reli- 
gious experience of Negroes with a sig- 
nificance which supposedly links them 
with a peculiar “tradition” or “past.” 
Thus we find in fiction form the thesis 
Mr. Baldwin has been urging as an 
anti-protest novelist critic, a thesis 
which is being warmly endorsed by the 
clique of critic-patrons who sponsor 
this notion through publications like 
the Partisan Review and The Reporter. 
It is no doubt intriguing to those who 
need to believe it and who will not see 
the similarity between Gabriel’s “pray- 
er” and those of John Wesley and 
George Whitfield. Nevertheless, in Go 
Tell It On The Mountain there is con- 
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siderable nature, for there is much 
truth; but there is less art, for there is 
nothing new. Like young Biblical Ahi- 
maaz whose story Mr. Baldwin has re- 
counted on page 156, he has seen the 
great tumult. Whether he knows what 
it is is a matter of conjecture. 


HENRY F. WINSLOW 


Poesia Negra de Expressao Portuguesa 
(Negro Poetry in the Portuguese Tongue). 
Compiled by Francisco Tenreiro and Mario 
Pinto de Andrade. Lisbon, Portugal: 
livraria Editora, 1853. 18 pp. 


The six poets represented are Alda 
do Espirito Santo and Francisco José 
Tenreiro from Sao Tomé; Agostinho 
Neto, Antonio Jacinto, and Viriato da 
Cruz from Angola; and Noemia de 
Sousa from Mozambique. 

Their inspiration, however, seems to 
be derived more from books (Léon 
Damas’ Poétes d’Expression Francaise, 
for example) than from the pulsating 
life of their native soil. Despite their 
stylized and often stereotyped themes, 
several of the poems are interesting and 
one or two are movingly lyrical. 


Qe 


NEGROES UPSTAIRS 
(Continued from page 588) 


would have done if the situation 
were vice versa. Even if there were 
no segregation in the beginning,’ it 
would still be wrong to act in the 
manner in which those Negroes did. 
I do believe that everyone, regard- 
less of race, is entitled to some pri- 
vacy of their own. If I were sitting 
in that cafeteria, with or without a 
relative or friend of mine, I would 
not appreciate a white person or even 
a Negro with whom I did not asso- 
ciate to be so rude as to intrude at 
the table at which I am dining, for 
if I am in the position to leave that 
place I would do so. 
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“The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is, 
and has been for a long time, fighting 
for what they call ‘equal rights.’ Well, 
what do you consider as being equal 
rights? No one is holding the Ne- 
groes back from doing anything that 
they want to among themselves. 
There are Negroes who have just as 
much or more than some white peo- 
ple. If they were fighting for this 
non-segregation business, well, it 
was granted at the Navy Yard, but 
what happened. A pitiful few acted 
like hoodlums. 

“What difference does it make 
what color you are? I am a Negro 
and I’m proud to be one. Does any- 
one know what color soul he has? 
God doesn’t look for color. He looks 
to see whether or not the soul is 
clean.” Mrs. Emma Ophelia Smalls, 
Station A. Box 6.” 

In Washington, the director of the 
bureau maintained contact with the 
Navy Department and the White 
House on the Charleston situation to 
make certain that every possible pre- 
caution was taken to avoid any 
physical violence. It appears that the 
federal authorities were alert, al- 
though, we do not believe that the 
Navy Department should have per- 
mitted the crowd to congregate in 
front of the cafeteria. The Navy said 
that an attempt to disperse the crowd 
would probably have “bad reactions.” 
It was the significance in the News 
and Courier editorial which we quote. 
In speaking of the Navy’s move to 
end segregation the Courier said: 
“The Federal order, which we de- 
plore, appears to be here to stay.” 

The Director of the bureau be- 
lieves that the following conclusions 
can be drawn from this incident. 
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1. The Navy Department made a 
serious error in gradually eliminating 
segregation. If all segregation had 
been ended when bans on the use of 
drinking fountains were moved the 
opposition would not have had an 
opportunity to build up the kind of 
following which caused» the demon- 
stration at the cafeteria entrance. It 
is still possible that the ending of 
segregation in the restrooms may 
provoke further demonstrations. 


2. The prominence given to the 
Bureau’s letter seems to indicate that 
this channel to favorable public opin- 
ion would be very useful when other 
integration occurs. Perhaps we 
should study a plan of stimulating 
correspondence in such situations to 
make certain that both sides of the 
questions are properly aired. 

3. The editorial reply of the News 
and Courier to the Anderson Inde- 
pendent’s charge that the ending of 
segregation was an Eisenhower ven- 
ture rather than a continuation of 
existing policies of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations is a healthy 
sign. It is another reminder that those 
who wish to promote race prejudice 
in national elections may find that 
their schemes backfire after the elec- 
tion is over. 





RICHARD ALLEN 
(Continued from page 607) 


colored men in the night and lash 
them until they were willing to say 
they wanted to go to Africa, out of 
self-protection the Negroes of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland began to think in terms of 
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a permanent organization to protect 
themselves from such indignities. The 
ever increasing enactment of laws 
“abridging the liberties and privileges 
of the Free People of Color” alarmed 
them, too. 


In 1830 a committee which in- 
cluded Bishop Richard Allen met in 
Philadelphia and constituted itself the 
first Colored Convention. Allen was 
elected president. It was agreed that 
the Convention would, “divise and 
pursue all legal means for the speedy 
elevation of ourselves and brethren 
to the scale and standing of men.” 
The Negro people were urged by 
their leaders to be diligent, buy land, 
work to achieve unity, and to take 
advantage of “every opportunity 
placed within our power by the ben- 
evolent efforts of the friends of hu- 
manity in elevating our condition to 
the rank of freemen.” It became 
obvious that these Negroes wanted 
full citizenship for themselves, free- 
dom for their enslaved brethren, and 
a place as citizens in America where 
they were born, not in Africa, The 
constitution of this first Colored Con- 
vention was signed by Bishop Rich- 
ard Allen. 


Long before his death, Allen was 
recognized as One of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the City of 
Brotherly Love. Today he is remem- 
bered chiefly as the founder of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
one hundred and sixty years ago. 
This denomination has now well over 
a million members. It owns hundreds 
of beautiful churches, has established 
a number of accredited colleges, con- 
trols a great publishing house, and is 
a national force for good throughout 
America. 
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involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 


J. R. Booker 
Century Bidg.. Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


W. Harold Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff 
Telephone: 7171 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas L, Berkley & Associctes 
2975 Sacramento St., Berkeley 2 
Tebephone: Berkeley 1-7417 


Joseph Landisman 
413 Tenth St., Richmond 
Telephone: Beacon 4-4782 


Thomas G. Neusom 
1111 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 6149 


Matthews & Williams 
303-308 Blodgett Bldg. 
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Lionel J. Wilson 
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Telephone: OLympic 2-8976 
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1027 Adeline St., Oakland 20 
Telephone: Twinoaks 3-9688 


Jack Stock 
1115 Main St., Bridgeport 3 
Telephone: 5-1187 
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CONNECTICUT 
Austin T. Walden | 
Suite 200 Walden Bldg., Atlanta 3 
28 Butler St., NE | 
Telephone: Walnut 3536 


ILLINOIS 


William Henry Huff 
6532 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37 
Telephone: NOrmal 7-6800 


George N. Leighton 
123 West Madison St., Chicago 2 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-1106 


William R. Ming, Jr. 
123 West Madison St., Chicago 2 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-1106 


Loring B. Moore 
123 W. Madison, Chicago 2 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-1106 


INDIANA 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St., Mattocks Bldg., 
Indianapolis 8 
Telephone: Wabash 1444; Talbot 1791 
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MARYLAND 


Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Penn Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephones: MAdison 2091-2617 


MASSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 


MICHIGAN 


Herbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
TEmple 1-1748 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids 2 
Telephones: GLendale 5-7639; 6-1464 


NEBRASKA 


Paul I. Manhart 


(Manhart & Churchman) 
500 Securities Bldg., Omaha 2 
Telephone: JAckson 0966 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-4769 


Logan W. McWilson 
189 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 


Clifford R. Moore 
237 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
Trenton 8 
Telephone: 6-2711; 5-5634 
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OHIO 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1-1320 


Clayborne George 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


Chester K. Gillespie 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-3955 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Theodore Spaulding 
154 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 4-4770 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


John B. Culbertson 
New City Curb Market Bldg. 
P. O. Box 1325, Greenville 
Telephone: 2-7361; 2-7362 


TEXAS 
F. S. K. Whittaker 


711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: FA4895 


. VIRGINIA 


Reuben E. Lawson 
403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roanoke 
Telephone: 9751 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Willard L. Brown 
Brown Bldg., Washington St. 
Charleston 1 
Telephone: 30-341 
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Wife of a Very Prominent Minister of Lynchburg, Va., 
Expressed Her Appreciation for the Prompt Placing 
With Her of a Check for Her Matured Endowment Policy 


“906 Sixth Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
October 17, 1953 

“Mr. Henry Scott, Jr., Superintendent 

Southern Aid Life Insurance Company, Inc, 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Scott: 


The check which you recently delivered to me in settlement of my 
Twenty Year Endowment Policy was a pleasant evidence of the re- 
liability of the Southern Aid Company. The promptness with which 
this claim was paid and the efficiency with which your intelligent 
staff has handled our business deepens ihe high regard | already 
had for the company. 

Both my husband and | are very pleased to be policyholders with 
the Southern Aid Insurance Company and we feel that every self- 
respecting and race respecting Negro should take advantage of 
the excellent protective and investment opportunities which the 
Company offers. | have visited the Home Office in Richmond and | 
am greatly impressed with the Company's operations under the 
able direction of the gracious Mr. W. A. Jordan and his well quali- 
fied, capable staff. 

You may be assured that | shall be happy to give my friends the 
benefit of my profitable experience with the Southern Aid Insur- 
ance Company, Inc. 

Yours very truly, 
(Mrs.) F. P. LEWIS 
Alice W. Lewis” 


Southern id Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
Life, Health, Accident and Hospitalization Insurance 
OPERATING IN VIRGINIA AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





